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General Management 


Business Planning in a Half-War 


HERMAN S. HETTINGER* 


HE SITUATION precipitated by Korea 
Tei require a new kind of planning by 
many business concerns if they are to en- 
sure their civilian markets and long-run 
profitability while meeting the needs of 
half-war. The unique task facing business 
is apparent from a quick review of the 
situation: 


1. THE MILITARY REQUIREMENTS 


1. Winning our way back to the 38th 
parallel will be long, hard, and materiel- 
consuming. Upon arrival, we conceivably 
can face an occupation not unlike the 
French problem in Indo-China. 

2. Korea forced upon us a strategy 
of moving rapidly toward complete pre- 
paredness. While we undoubtedly are not 
equally unprepared in all phases, the size 
of the job can be illustrated by matching 
our reported 8,200 tanks against an esti- 
mated Russian total of 40,000, allegedly 
being augmented by a production of 1,000 
monthly. 

3. Korea set up a chain reaction of in- 
creased military requirements involving 
commitments with regard to Formosa, In- 
do-China, the Philippines, Iran and the 
Middle East, and the North Atlantic Pact 
area. The full needs for these areas prob- 
ably will not be known for several more 
months. It seems certain, however, that 
substantial ECA funds cannot be diverted 
to defense purposes without endangering 
the economic progress upon which Western 
European political stability ultimately rests. 

4. When the sum of our requirements 
is determined, it probably will substantially 
exceed current expectations. In less than 
a month, the original $10.5 billion figure 
has been raised to about $16.0 billion, over 


* Business Consultant, New York City 


and above the $15.0 billion originally bud- 
geted for the 1950-51 fiscal year. The final 
total is likely to be even larger. 

5. The current state of half-war is one 
of uncertain duration and probably of 
fluctuating intensity. With good fortune, 
the worst could be over in two years. Con- 
ceivably it could explode into total conflict. 
More likely, it will persist for three, five, or 
more years. 


iI. THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM 


1. The economic problem is unique in 
that, for the first time, we must effect a 
partial mobilization of substantial propor- 
tions under conditions of comparatively full 
employment and near-capacity operation 
in many fields. 

In contrast with 1940-41, when there 
respectively were 8 and 6 million unem- 
ployed and considerable excess plant capa- 
city, there is little slack today. 

July’s 3.2 million unemployed, for ex- 
ample, could be quickly dissipated. A re- 
duction of the ratio of unemployment to 
total workforce to the 1948 average of 3.4 
per cent, plus raising the armed services to 
their pre-Korea legal level by taking in 
about 600,000 men, would leave a labor 
reserve of about 1.4 million—lower than 
at any time except the 1943-45 peak war 
production period. More important is the 
imminent shortage of certain categories of 
workers and the attrition to productivity 
which results from increased use of mar- 
ginal labor. 

2. Thus partial mobilization must be 
achieved mainly at the expense of civilian 
production—for at least two or three years 
while capacity and productivity begin to 
catch up. 

For example, rubber, copper, and zinc 
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will be short; diversion of steel may entail 
a cut of 15 to 25 per cent or more in auto- 
mobiles and appliances next year; radio 
and TV sets could be off in about the same 
proportion because of various electronic 
demands; and new housing starts may fall 
to 750,000 in 1951 as contrasted with a 
probable 1950 total of 1,250,000. 

Benzene, currently in short supply, illus- 
trates the pervasive effect of military re- 
quirements, for it is used in making syn- 
thetic rubber, aviation gasoline, nylon, plas- 
tics, DDT, dyes, detergents, etc. 

3. Because half-war probably is psycho- 
logically more wearing than all-out con- 
flict, and because extensive controls may be 
more difficult to initiate and maintain in 
such a situation, it is especially important 
that civilian supplies be maintained as 
vigorously as possible—in the interests of 
morale and continued public support in 
what essentially will be confusing times. 

4. It is apparent that government had 
no plan for partial mobilization, but now 
must improvise one. 

5. It is equally clear that business must 
do the planning job for the civilian side of 
the equation. Washington can set limits 
and impose controls, and can facilitate 
expansion to some degree. But from there 
on, only the decisions of countless business 
managements can produce a healthy civil- 
ian economy and maintain a firm founda- 
tion for return to a “free’’ market. 


III. THe PLANNING PROBLEM 


Because this is a half-war, the planning 
problems of business executives will be new 
in certain respects; especially in the fact 
that the civilian side of the equation will 
remain large. Moreover, the demands of 
half-war will affect various companies and 
fields differently. Some will face diversion 
of facilities, manpower, and materials to 
war production, others may only feel the 
pinch from materials allocations, while 
some may experience either increases or 
decreases in demand because of the short- 
age of other civilian goods, etc. Obviously, 
no single planning blueprint will meet the 
needs of all. 

Nevertheless points of reference can be 
established which may be helpful in the 
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initiation of planning by many companies. 
Probably the best example would be that 
of a company which knows that a signi- 
ficant but still undetermined percentage of 
its capacity must be diverted to war pro- 
duction; so that it cannot meet all of its 
present and potential civilian demand. Four 
factors will be of prime importance in 
this company’s decisions: 


1. It must decide the relative import- 
ance of various portions of its mar- 
ket from the viewpoint of: (a) 
profitability; and (b) maintaining 
its consumer franchise and the struc- 
ture and vigor of its distributive or- 
ganization. Market and marketing 
research must furnish the data for 
this decision, which establishes the 
“base” for the final plan. 

But since the impact of defense pro- 
duction requirements probably will 
not fall evenly upon all materials, 
the conclusions reached from market 
and marketing research may have to 
be modified by introducing a “pro- 
curement’ factor; i.e., a continuing 
estimate of available materials suit- 
able for various products or parts 
of a line. 

Finally, there will be a “mobiliza- 
tion” factor to be added; i.e., actual 
and estimated diversion of facilities, 
manpower, and materials into war 
production. Until mobilization de- 
mands clarify, it may be possible to 
begin tentatively with a theoretical 
curve assuming “a”, “b’, “‘c”...“n” 
percentages of production to be 
diverted to war purposes—the as- 
sumptions conceivably to be based 
upon World War II experience, plus 
subsequent information. This would 
at least provide a base for estimat- 
ing the defense impact, and actual 
requirements could be substituted on 
the scale as they became known. 
As a background for all phases of 
planning, it will be well to pay spe- 
cial attention to fundamental eco- 
nomic trends as they may affect 
labor and materials costs, manpower 
supply, markets, etc. 


It is obvious that the above points con- 
stitute no more than the barest beginning 
in the construction of a practical plan. 
Nevertheless they may comprise a spring- 
board for forward thinking. It also should 
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be clear that any plan which is formulated can change materially under the impact 
must be subject to frequent review and of new purchasing power on the one hand 
modification in the light of changing con- and a new incidence of taxation on the 
ditions; for planning in the half-war will other. Much can be lost by failure proper- 
be a continuing process. But once the ly to appraise these and other factors. 
foundation is laid, it should give a strong Since neither the military nor govern- 
“assist” to flexible, hard-hitting operation. ment can tell a firm what to do on the 

It may be argued that no such planning _ civilian side of the equation, each company 
is necessary because anything that is made must plan in the interest of its own profit- 
can be sold. This overlooks the facts that bility, its consumer franchise, and the 
a half-war is not a total war; that backlogs continued vitality of its marketing organi- 
of demand probably will not accumulate zation. Moreover, such planning is vital to 
so rapidly as during World War II; that maintaining the vigorous civilian economy 
there is an “x” time factor which could _ essential to ultimate success in today’s pro- 
be comparatively short and which there- tracted and constantly changing struggle 
fore requires hedging; and that markets to preserve freedom. 


The Climbing Cost of Defense 


OUR COUNTRY IS DEVELOPING a vast new arsenal of what military leaders think can 
be decisive weapons. Most of these are still in the experimental stage. They will not 
go into large-scale production for two to five years. Meantime, the American public 
may have to resign itself to considerably higher military expenses in the future. 

Right now, one of every $3 the government spends is going for arms. Present plan- 
ning calls for a total expenditure of nearly $15 billion for defense planning. Russia, 
on the other hand, is spending $20 billion a year for defense. 

What makes our defense bill so high? 

For one thing, the cost of arms and supplies has gone up. For example: The Army's 
“Bazooka” anti-tank weapon cost $36.25 apiece during World War II; $122 for 
replacements now. 

A B-29 cost around $2,000,000. A jet replacement may cost around $4,000,000. 

We are also adding entirely new types of weapons to our arsenal. Without divulg- 
ing military secrets, some of these are: 

Anti-aircraft rockets. These are in an advanced stage of development. They will 
be able to knock down any present bomber. They will operate even at altitudes up to 
60,000 feet and will be able to track down a plane flying at the speed of sound. 

Airborne light tanks. These light tanks can be dropped from planes by parachute. 
Price is about twice the amount of light tanks during World War II. 

A new “Squash-head” shell. This can be fired by normal artillery and will put a 
tank out of commission without penetrating the outer shell. 

Much scientific research is going into the development of modern weapons. But 
we must not overlook the fact that the best minds of the country are even harder at 
work to find the solution to peace. 

—Management Information (Elliott Service Co.) 7/10/50 





A VIGOROUS AND SUCCESSFUL approach to public relations is that of the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company. P.G.&E. employs three full-time public relations “auditors” who are 
continually spot-checking customers to find out if they are satisfied. Other public 
relations extras range from a monthly survey of business conditions for the serious- 
minded to a fishing bulletin for the vacationists. 

. —Forbes 1/1/50 
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These Are Days for Poetry, Not Statistics 


HE PEOPLES OF THE WEST have been 
| se dbone to believe that they are en- 
gaged in a life and death struggle with 
Communism in which every power, every 
technique, and every resource of the enemy 
is ranged against them. They are peaceable 
folks and cannot bring themselves to admit 
that any world movement could be as 
ruthless and single-minded as is the Com- 
munist faith. But open aggression in Korea 
has perhaps shaken the last unwilling soul 
into an admission of the facts. The struggle 
is engaged on every front—above all, on 
the decisive frontier of the human spirit. 

The old saying, “Know thy adversary,” 
is especially vital to this struggle of ideas. 
The Korean war must be seen in its wider 
context of a Communist attempt to capture 
the mind of the whole world in its net of 
propaganda. Unhappily, it is precisely in 
relation to propaganda that we in the West 
make the worst mistakes about our ad- 
versary and are most ill-judgedly com- 
placent about our own performance. Ask 
most of us in the West—who are all in- 
terested in “the Soviet view of life’’—to 
define it, and we will quickly tell you that 
its fundamental mistake is to confuse 
economics with life. 

To be a Marxist, we explain, is to believe 
that economics fundamentally determine all 
the rest and that the ideas and philosophies 
and aspirations of any given society are 
simply a sort of superstructure built on top 
of brute economic facts such as its prop- 
erty relations and its methods of producing 
wealth. 

Then we make short work of this pre- 
posterous vision of man and history. Who 
can convince us of the “class conditioning” 
of Shakespeare? Who can explain the 
incredible role of Jewry in world history 
by referring to its origins as a pastoral hill 
people of Judea? Why should American 
capitalism differ in most of its political 
objectives from German capitalism? Why 
should Tito break away? Why, if we go 
back to the dawn of history, do we find 
man, the “tool-using animal,” adorning his 
cave with hunting scenes of unparalleled 
force and grace? 
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Up go the skittles of Marxist theory 
and down the alley thunder our triumphant 
rebuttals. We note with grim pleasure the 
antics of our Communist opponents as they 
gather for their intellectual congresses in 
Wroclaw or the Waldorf-Astoria and call 
us the jackals of capitalism and imperialist 
lick-spittles. “Ah,” we say, ‘our criticisms 
have struck home,” and we lay down our 
pens with the exhilarating feeling of having 
won a round for freedom and the Western 
way of life. 

But have we? The one point which seems 
most marked about Soviet policy and Soviet 
propaganda since the war is its indifference 
to economics. The motives to which the 
Soviet leaders try to make the greatest 
appeal have little or nothing to do with 
economic self-interest, and at no time is it 
ever suggested that any Russian policy 
might be changed or conditioned by eco- 
nomic factors 


This is not only true of the peace cam- 
paign. It is true in a much more general 
sense, since Soviet propaganda seeks to 
infuse into every issue the vision of a vast 
cosmic war proceeding between the powers 
of Communist light and capitalist darkness. 
In apocalyptic terms, they paint the struggle 
between the world’s toilers and their im- 
perialist oppressors and proclaim that man- 
kind is witnessing the death throes of the 
Beast. Through this darkened world of 
menacing evil, the Soviet Union with Stalin 
at its head cleaves the radiant path of 
deliverance. While the tanks thunder by 
in vast military reviews, the Soviet radio 
breaks into poetry and broadcasts to the 
world: 


Spring has come. It has come here, it has 
come in China, in the new streets of War- 
saw, in Prague, in the gardens of Bucharest, 
in the villages of Bulgaria. The banner of 
victory flies over us. The spring of 
humanity is with us. It is nearing the work- 
ers’ suburbs of Paris; it is marching like a 
master upon the piazzas of Rome. In Cal- 
cutta, Karachi and Bombay, it sings of free- 
dom. Our Stalin, whose hand guides the 
spring of humanity, is leading us to victory. 
No, 


decidedly, the Russians 


are not 


economists. They are poets, they are ro- 
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mantics. Their strength is the scale of their 
huge and perverted view of the world. 
To devote one’s self to ridiculing their 
economic view of history is a waste of time. 
They have no such thing. In fact, the op- 
posite is the truth. It is we in the West 
who are the economists. We are the eco- 
nomic men. 

For a hundred years we have seemed to 
run our world on a profit and loss account. 
Our international relations have been a 
web of commercial treaties, exchange rates, 
gold points and standards, commodity 
schemes, bulk purchases and balances on 
international account. 

Who but men permeated with economics 
to the core of their being could have 
worked out theories of international trade 
according to which the blind workings of 
economic forces would be relied on to bring 
trade and wealth and employment per- 
petually into balance? Who but the most 
complacent economists could have adopted 
theories of internal development in which 
a natural equilibrium would be perpetually 
restored between demand and supply, pro- 
vided the hand of man did not intervene 
in the mechanism? 

Economics at this point became more 
than the staple content of policy. It was 
elevated into a destiny, a goddess of the 
market place, an ultimate arbiter beyond 
which neither politics nor humanity nor 
hope nor vision could be permitted to go. 
Round the universe, round the state, round 
each small life rose these bastions of eco- 
nomic possibility and impossibility. In their 
mame, world trade fell by two-thirds in 
1929. In their name, 2,000,000 men never 
found work in Britain between 1930 and 
1938. In their name, American steel produc- 
tion fell from 60,000,000 tons to 11,000,000 
in the deepest year of the depression, 1932. 
But since it was the blind goddess that 
willed these things, they could not be un- 
done. Can it be denied that all this 
amounted to an almost totally economic 
view of man? 

Only in certain desperate crises was the 
West apparently prepared to seek out 
another deity. After a brief attempt in the 
autumn of 1939 to fight a war as though 
all the economic rules still held good, 
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Britain returned in 1940 to the headlong 
effort of 1917 and 1918 and soon far sur- 
passed it. Then the American economy put 
itself into gear, and by 1944 it had per- 
formed the prodigious feat of doubling 
itself. Another economy as large as that of 
1939 had been placed on top of the earlier 
one in four short years. 

One can assign an infinite number of 
practical reasons for the achievement, but 
the crucial reason is that Western man 
ceased to be an economist and became in- 
stead a being in pursuit of a vision—the 
vision of victory. The ineluctable economic 
laws were no match for that ardent pursuit. 
The community of which the economists 
had predicted “saturation” with a national 
income of $90 billion found double the 
quantity at its disposal. The idea van- 
quished the supposed law. Economic con- 
ditioning gave way to political decision. 
Vision conquered necessity. 

Since 1945, since the very day of victory, 
the economist and the visionary have 
struggled for mastery in the Western breast. 
The instinct to return to the rigidly eco- 
nomic computation of possibility is strong 
in all of us. The economists’ picture of a 
world in which natural forces of balance 
do man’s work for him has the weight of 
a century’s tradition behind it. It has also 
the immense appeal of simplicity. It is 
easier to let things be than to seek to con- 
trol them. Passivity is more congenial than 
creation. The poet is notoriously an un- 
comfortable fellow. 

But now, with Stalin’s Korean adven- 
ture clear in our minds, we have come to 
the parting of the ways. Up to the very 
moment of the Communist aggression of 
June 25, we were showing every sign of 
drifting back to the old adoration of blind 
economic deities. We could catch ourselves 
quite seriously saying that trade would 
balance at such and such a level and that 
it was a great pity it did not permit Europe 
to feed as well as it did before the war. 
We could hear ourselves arguing that the 
flow of international capital would be so 
and so and unhappily this did not permit 
any striking economic development in 
Southeast Asia. We estimated that the 
world’s demand for raw materials would be 
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so much and remarked that “It is really 
sad that such a level condemns the East 
to unrelieved economic depression.” 

While the Russians fought with visions 
»f angels and devils, of world chaos and 
world salvation, we were putting on the 
high black hat and dusty coat of Ricardo 
and unfurling the umbrella of John Stuart 
Mill. While they “struggled with beasts at 
Ephesus,” we totted up our columns and 
announced with a sad shake of the head, 
“It cannot be done. We cannot afford it.” 

The lightning American reaction to ag- 
gression has called a halt to this terrifying 
process. It was not as a calculator or as a 
defender of narrow economic interests that 
President Truman decided to place the 
might of the United States behind the 
United Nations. He acted—and the people 
acted with him—on the strength of an 
idea, the idea of driving aggression from 
the world by collective action to check it 
at its very source. The effect has been 
electrifying. The sagging mood of the West 
has grown taut. Congress, unwilling to vote 
a few millions for the development of 
backward areas, has agreed to an extra 
$10 billion for military expansion. The 
spirit of the audit office has faded. In its 
place has come determination and courage 
placed at the service of an idea. 

But what next? The Korean campaign 
is only one incident in a tremendous battle 
for the soul of the world, and, while it 
is more inspiring to prevent aggression than 
to sit back and say we cannot afford to, 
it is nevertheless still a partly negative and 
defensive attitude. We have served notice 
on mankind that we are opposed to Com- 
munism and can be so effectively. They do 
not yet know what we are effectively pre- 
pared to support. 

This is the crux of the matter. The 
Russian idea, for all its hideousness, pre- 
sents a picture of the world. We, for all 
our good intentions, have none. To the 
peoples most menaced and most tempted 
by Communism—the workers of Europe, 
the peasants of Asia, the emerging peoples 
of Africa—it is not enough to say, “We 


will prevent this vile thing from spreading.” 
This is the point at which the test comes 
—are we economists or are we visionaries, 
are we profit and loss experts or have we 
some spark in our souls of the infinite 
spirit of man? Korea is a start. It shows 
that the mood of the Battle of Britain and 
of the Pacific campaigns is not dead. But 
the peoples of the world ask more. They 
ask first for defense, perhaps. But beyond 
it they seek a “rational hope.” 

If today some poet or statesman or 
prophet among us would give us this “ra- 
tional hope” and this unifying idea of a 
free world order and would create in us 
the sense of common purpose that defeated 
all our tired physical and economic cal- 
culations after 1940, the resources actually 
necessary to create such a world are prob- 
ably not one-tenth those which are absorbed 
in the destruction of war. A 50-year era of 
development would be infinitely less costly 
than a five-year era of total war. 

But our imagination is still not stirred 
by any such vision of unity and expansion, 
and since it is not, we may still fall back 
into the hands of the calculators, of the 
economists who can tell us how much we 
can afford at this level of activity and 
industry but can never saddle Pegasus and 
raise us to those higher levels of effort and 
achievement at which our present physical 
inhibitions would seem no more than a bad 
dream. 

The economic men of the West, as they 
sharpen their pens and denounce the ma- 
terialism of the Marxists, are a spectacle 
indeed for the sardonic gods of history. 
The men they criticize have in their own 
perverted way long since left economics 
behind. They have opted for poetry even 
if it is the poetry of death. And we, it 
seems, hope to counter Orpheus with a 
balance sheet, and win the greatest struggle 
in human history with a very precise cal- 
culation of figures and not a thought for 
the real allies of the free spirit, for the 

. exultations, agonies, 
And love, and man’s 
unconquerable mind. 


—BARBARA WarD. The New York Times Magazine, July 30, 1950, p. 8:3. 
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Research to Industry’s Order 


CHEMICAL COMPANY had a neglected 
A by-product on its hands, “sodium fluo- 
silicate’ by mame. A_ research scientist 
showed the management how the chemical 
could save warehousers millions of dollars 
each year in damage caused by rats. 

The United States Air Force wanted to 
measure heat—only they wanted to take 
their measurements about 70 miles high. A 
team of engineers are assembling an instru- 
ment which looks like a cannon-ball for the 
purpose; the metal sphere will pop out of a 
rocket whooshing upward at 1,800 miles an 
hour. 

Want to know all about city noises? 
Where to find a rare chemical? How to get 
more oil out of the ground? Research men 
can tell you. 

Those are samples of what goes on at 
Armour Research Foundation of [Illinois 
Institute of Technology in Chicago, where 
650 scientists pool talents full-time on 
dozens of research projects. 

A visitor to the Foundation sees dozens 
of laboratories and offices which occupy 
three and one-half acres of floor space in 
11 buildings. He learns that the staff 
handles about 300 projects, large and small, 
each year, and that sponsors invest more 
than $4,000,000 annually there. 

“But the story of the Foundation is one 
of growth and teamwork,” says Dr. Haldon 
A, Leedy, director of Armour. “We started 
out in the depression year of 1936 with 
three people, and we have been growing 
ever since. The success of the ‘Armour 
Plan’ is one reason for it, another has been 
industry's increasing interest in research.” 

The “Armour Plan” is a method of pool- 
ing the brains and experience of the Foun- 
dation’s entire staff to solve a problem. A 
chemical engineer, a metallurgist, a ceram- 
ist, a physicist, and an electrical engineer 
may all cooperate on one project. 

So far the Foundation has served more 
than 2,300 sponsors, and many more com- 
panies have had programs at Armour for 
several years. 

A non-profit organization, the Founda- 
tion began as an idea: research services to 
industry's order. Operating without endow- 
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ment, the organization has supplemented 
its sponsors’ research facilities and offered 
smaller companies an opportunity to hire 
trained people and expensive equipment 
for their own specific problem. It’s a place 
where a company can farm out its research 
under contract, then own the results later. 

A research project at Armour runs a 
normal course. An indust executive talks 
to Foundation people abi ut a problem, and 
they agree on what the company desires. 
The Foundation estimates the cost of a spe- 
cific research program for the prospective 
sponsor in a proposal. If the company 
accepts the proposal, a contract is signed. 

Now the work begins. One man takes 
charge of the problem, but he is assisted 
by a team of experts in diverse fields who 
can contribute to the program. 

A steering committee, made up of mem- 
bers of both the Foundation and the spon- 
soring company, meets regularly. Monthly 
reports, then a final report, go to the spon- 
sor who retains any patent rights resulting 
from the project. 

Sodium fluosilicate, a by-product of the 
phosphate industry, has a great production 
potential. Foundation researchers showed 
it to be a rat repellant, suitable for use on 
paperboard cartons. This would prevent 
warehouse losses, estimated as high as $1 
billion a year. It could also stop dry-rot 
fungus in building materials, kill weeds and 
remove sizing material from cotton goods. 

Infinitely small amounts of certain min- 
erals are now considered essential to the 
soil if people are to eat nourishing food. 
These “trace elements,” sometimes as little 
as one part in ten million, are the subject 
of Foundation study. Armour engineers are 
searching for a material to spread over ice- 
covered rivers and lakes to melt the ice 
earlier in the spring and give us a longer 
Navigation season. 

Chemical detectives at the Foundation’s 
National Registry of Rare Chemicals can 
tell you where to find any one of 18,000 
hard-to-find compounds. Each year they get 
about 8,000 requests from scientists all over 
the world. 

Physicists using sound level meters have 
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been touring the streets of Chicago, for 
months on the trail of big city noises. 
Results of their exhaustive survey will be 
available to all cities that need to know 
about noise and its causes before they 
write anti-noise ordinances. 

In one of the Foundation’s laboratories 
where precision electrical measurements 
are made is a clock which stays accurate 
to the second over a 55-day period. An en- 
gine laboratory runs day and night Ana- 
lytical chemists with delicate balances can 
weigh pencil marks, and physicists can 
blow up a dime to mile-wide size on an 
electron microscope. 


There is a miniature foundry, machine 
shops, a laboratory where insulation ma- 
terials are evaluated, and a high-pressure 
laboratory with a press that puts a million 
and a half pounds per square inch squeeze 
on a specimen. An electronic computer can 
solve complex equations 50 times as fast 
as an able mathematician. 

“The value of applied research, properly 
directed and with the results widely used, 
is recognized in today’s industrialized and 
increasingly scientific society,” asserts Dr. 
Leedy. ‘““We have an exciting mission here, 
the discovery of a more abundant future 
for us all.” 


—The New Buyers Register: The Purchasing Agent's Handbook, June, 1950, p. 8:2 


A Forecast of Long-Term Economic Trends 


SUMNER H. ‘SLICHTER, Lamont University Professor 


Harvard University 


HAT ECONOMIC TRENDS are likely to 


W shape the future of private enterprise? 
Speculations that seek to answer this ques- 
tion are of value because men must make 
many decisions that assume certain trends. 


It is well therefore to be as definite as 
possible about what trends are expected 
and why. The more definite we are, the 
more readily we will recognize the failure 
of certain trends to develop. Moreover, 
clear recognition that certain trends are 
under way is the first step in attempting 
to stop trends we dislike. A few of the 
trends that will probably characterize the 
economy during the next generation will 
be discussed briefly below. 

The rate of technological progress will 
be more rapid than in the past several 
generations. The number of people en- 
gaged in technological research seems 
bound to increase rapidly, the volume of 
accumulated knowledge which is available 
for use in discovering new knowledge is 
larger than ever, and the pressure to make 
discoveries for both business and military 
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reasons is greater than ever. Hence the 
prospect is bright that output per man-hour 
will rise a little faster than in the past. 

Raw materials are likely to be discovered 
and new raw materials developed more 
slowly than capacity to convert raw mate- 
rials into finished goods is improved. In 
other words, raw materials are likely to 
be more expensive relative to finished prod- 
ucts than they were in the ‘twenties and 
‘thirties. 

The number of staff officers of enter- 
prises will continue to grow relative to the 
number of line officers. The rapid growth 
of staff relative to line has been one of the 
revolutionary changes in business methods 
during the last 50 years. Indeed, prior to 
1900, business had virtually no staff officers 
—it operated almost solely with line offi- 
cers. The economic consequences of the 
rise of the staff are important. The increase 
in staff means that business is far better 
organized than ever before to investigate 
new ideas and new proposals. In short, it 
is much better organized to say “no.” 


From an address at the 62nd Annual Meeting of the American Economic Association, New York City. 
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Hence business will be much less inclined 
than ever before to accept optimistic views 
of the short-run outlook and, even to the 
extent that it accepts them, to act upon 
them. This will tend to help moderate 
the wavelike movement of business, which 
has been so characteristic of the economy 
during the nineteenth century and the first 
part of the twentieth century. 

The ownership of the corporate part of 
business, which is now restricted to less 
than one-tenth of the adult population, will 
be somewhat broader than it is today, but 
there is no present reason to believe that 
the stockholders in industrial corporations 
will soon become a high proportion of the 
population. Selling stock to the public is 
am expensive way of raising capital—by far 
the most expensive of all ways. Most cor- 
porate managements fail to appreciate the 
need for much broader ownership of Amer- 
ican corporations. They are misled by 
comparing the number of their stockholders 
with the number of their employees into 
believing that the corporations are widely 
owned. Most individuals are reluctant to 
put their savings into corporations. They 
prefer small enterprises which they them- 
selves occupy. In 1947 and 1948, for ex- 
ample, individuals invested six times as 
much in the plant and equipment of unin- 
corporated enterprises as in the stocks and 
bonds of corporations. As a matter of fact, 
the stocks of most corporations are too 
risky to be a suitable investment for per- 
sons of modest means. A way is needed 
by which tens of millions of persons of 
modest means can become owners of corpo- 
rations. The investment trust is the obvi- 
ous answer, and I expect to see investment 
trusts achieve great importance in the next 
gemeration. Most investment trust, how- 
ever, will buy shares in only well-establish- 
ed enterprises—though specialized trusts to 


back risky ventures may be developed. At 
any rate, the riskiest concerns will be owned 
by a few persons—usually by the persons 
who started them and to whom the enter- 
prise means a job. 

The structure of business will continue 
to be characterized by a few large con- 
cerns in each industry that produce most of 
the output of the industry and by a con- 
siderable number of small competitors of 
the large concerns. This does not mean 
that the small concerns will have difficulty 
in holding their own with large ones. The 
pattern of a few large concerns existing 
side by side with many small ones is found 
in a wide variety of human activities; e.g., 
12 large unions, or 6 per cent of all unions, 
claim half the union members in the United 
States. 


The organization of production will con- 
tinue to be messy. Different kinds of out- 
put will not fall neatly into different 
industries and enterprises will not be con- 
fined to only one industry. Automobile 
companies will continue to make refrigera- 
tors and locomotives, flour milling com- 
panies to make pie crust and electric irons, 


and so on. The organization of labor will 
also continue to be messy. Unions will not 


limit their membership in an_ orderly 
fashion to the workers in a given industry 
or occupation. This messiness in the or- 
ganization of production and of workers 
is due to various causes, but particularly 
to changes in technology and markets. 
Some people envisage the development of 
a sort of syndicalist organization of produc- 
tion with associations of employers in 
various industries and the unions exercis- 
ing control over the industry. The messiness 
of the organization of production and of 
labor would alone be a strong obstacle to 
the rise of syndicalism. 


> 





> 


A NEW TECHNIQUE 


in improving employee, customer, and public relations was 


utilized recently by the Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta, Ga., in a combined Open House 
and Southern Agricultural Implement Show. In order to introduce to its employees 
the finished implements made from steel produced by the company, Atlantic Steel 
invited its customers to display their products. Each implement bore one or more tags 
saying, “This Part Made from ‘Dixisteel’,” to dramatize, by the exhibit technique, the 
part played by each employee in supporting the community. 


—Convention and Trade Shows 6/50 
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How the American People Regard Socialism 


A RECENT SURVEY by the Psychological Corporation sought to. determine to what extent 
the American people have accepted Socialism. Some results of the interviews conducted 
among 1,000 adults, throughout the country, are presented below. 

The survey revealed that 75.3 per cent of those who responded were against Socialism; 
6.3 per cent favored it; and 18.4 per cent didn’t know. 

To bring the general issue of Socialism down to specific cases, the interviewers 
presented several issues, asking ‘which of the following do you think are steps toward 
Socialism, and which are not?’ The issues and responses are given below. 

The minimum wage law where the government sets a minimum wage below which no 
(interstate) business can pay? 
The T.V.A. and other government-owned flood control and electric power projects? 


Payroll taxes or deductions from a person’s pay to provide old age, unemployment, and 
other benefits? 


Food subsidies where the government buys eggs, potatoes, and other farm products to 
keep their prices near parity? 

Rent control where the government decides how much rent can be asked for houses and 
apartments? 


Government housing where the government builds apartment houses which are rented 
to low-income people at rents below actual cost? 


Government rules which require that only union labor can be used on government 
buildings? 

Peacetime price control which permits the government to decide how much a business can 
ask for its products? 


Tabulated below are the responses, in the same order as the presentation of issues: 
Yes, 
Socialistic 
% 
38 


37 


46 

54 

67 
Though 75 per cent of the urban adults interviewed represent themselves as 
opposed to Socialism, within this 75 per cent, each of eight types of government 
activity which might logically be regarded as a specific instance of socialistic practice 
finds a considerable number who favor it and a number who do not regard the practice 
as “a step toward Socialism.” Four of these areas, payroll taxes for old age benefits, 
T.V.A. and flood control, minimum wage laws, and government housing, find favor 
with a majority of those who oppose Socialism in general. Furthermore, in the case 
of each of these categories, fewer than half of those against Socialism regard the 

measure as socialistic. 


—Henry C. Linx anp Acsert D. Freiserc in Journal of Applied Psychology 4/50 


An Experiment in Public Relations 


HAVE YOU EVER thought of the many ways in which your employee publication can 
serve to improve your company’s community relations? One method of making it ac- 
complish this purpose is by putting the names of community leaders, for example, 
doctors, lawyers, and clergymen on your mailing list. 

Our firm tried sending two copies of our publication, The Shuttle, to all doctors, 
dentists and Jawyers in our plant community, with the request that they put an extra 
copy in the waiting room. A surprising number of people have become more tolerant 
toward us because of facts they've picked up in The Shuttle. I know, for they have 
stopped me on the street, written to me, and phoned me on the subject. 

—ALBERT CARRIERE (Public Relations Director, C. H. Masland & Sons, 
Carlisle, Penna.) in Textile Industries 4/50 
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Expense Accounts Can Be Honest! 


IGH ON THE LIST OF PROBLEMS that 

plague many businesses comes the 
handling of expense accounts. Top manage- 
ment, sales managers, comptrollers, and 
treasurers often find it troublesome or 
annoying. But the irritations can be re- 
moved and the problems smoothed away. 
With a realistic attitude all round and a 
basic knowledge of human nature, travel- 
ing and entertaining expenses can be 
handled as easily as office rent or the 
stationery account. 

But the approach must be a hardheaded 
one. No employee should travel or enter- 
tain until all parties agree on what is 
expected of the company representative 
Under this agreement, the employee can 
then operate—honestly and efficiently. 

The style in which he is to travel might 
be the starting point. This should be 


clearly set out. The type of sleeping car 
and hotel accommodation, daily limits for 
meals, scale and scope of entertaining 
should be understood not only by the man 
who will approve the accounts but by 


those who submit them. 

One large company has a rule that its 
supervisory personnel discuss entertainment 
plans with their divisional directors before 
going on a trip. This has three purposes— 
to give guidance to the traveling official, to 
keep practices uniform, and to prevent 
overlapping. 

Close study of human nature will suggest 
other ways of eliminating possible argu- 
ments or dishonesty. For instance, the 
Salaries of personnel who must travel or 
entertain at the home base should include 
an “extra” to compensate them for special 
expenses. 

Most married men, for example, can 
readily do small repair jobs around their 
homes. Let a man leave on a trip, how- 
ever, and something invariably goes wrong. 
Usually his wife has to call in a carpenter, 
plumber, or repairman, and run up a bill 
—unnecessary if her husband were home. 
The top brass, who have forgotten the days 
when their own families were young, may 
not remember that a wife likes to get out 
once in a while when her husband is on a 
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trip. Sitters’ fees in most towns or cities 
soon mount up at 50 cents an hour. 

Travel and hotel laundering and pressing 
mean wear and tear on clothes—and in 
deciding on the man’s salary this should 
be remembered. Luggage is the source of 
another, though less frequent, expense to 
the traveler, for which provision should 
be made either in his salary or by replac- 
ing his worn-out baggage. 

If such details receive attention in setting 
salaries for men whose duties involve 
traveling and entertaining—and if this is 
thoroughly understood by everyone—then 
some of the headaches in the handling of 
expense accounts disappear. Furthermore, 
the company will not be in the position of 
causing employees to cheat in order to 
make up to themselves for such losses 
incurred through no fault of theirs. Execu- 
tives should realize that most employees 
dislike dishonesty and despise their com- 
panies as well as themselves when they are 
forced to make false returns. 

Few expense accounts allow for inci- 
dental expenses on the road. These expenses 
include the shows and magazines a man 
needs to pass the time—things he would 
not require at home. One man, for example, 
checked out of his hotel room at six 
o'clock (check-out time in that hotel) but 
had to put in nearly five hours until train 
time. A leisurely dinner and an 85-cent 
movie did the trick. If he had kept his 
hotel room, he would have paid a 50 per 
cent rate charge, or about $3. When he 
included that movie and two or three 
others, attended under similar circum- 
stances, in his expense account the items 
were charged back to him. The treasurer 
told him he should have added them to the 
price of his dinners. 

When a man is told to pad some parts 
of his account because his company refuses 
to be realistic, he is encouraged to be dis- 
honest. In time he may well go farther 
along that road. 

Many companies pay too little attention 
to the experience and background of those 
who must approve expense accounts. Un- 
less, for example, a man does some travel- 
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ing these days, he may not be aware of 
the high cost of meals and other items. 
In one firm, a group of travelers rebelled at 
being constantly lectured by the treasurer. 
When the company president heard of it, 
he said, “But Blank has traveled more than 
almost anyone else at home office!” The 
men in reply made the point that, though 
Mr. Blank had once traveled extensively, 
he had not been on a train in 14 years and 
he didn’t realize that table d’hote dinners 
which formerly cost $1.50 in Canada and 
$2.25 in the United States now cost $2.50 
and $3.50 respectively. Mr. Blank took 
a trip which one of his assistants usually 
made and came back a wiser, more under- 
standing man. 


All too frequently, the Mr. Blanks have 
had no experience in traveling or enter- 
taining. Accounts seem fantastic to them 
and their checking up of the men who 
submit the accounts merely acts as an 
irritant and does little good. 

A company’s travel and entertainment 
rules should be reviewed at least every 
two years and adjustments made accord- 
ing to changes in conditions. Some com- 
panies make this review with representa- 
tives of both the men who travel and 
entertain and the men who approve expense 
accounts. They feel that this is vital to 
their program of making everyone feel 
concerned about and responsible for expense 
accounts. 


—ALEX R. HASLEY. Canadian Business, May, 1950, p. 42:3. 


Memo to Top Management... 
IN CASE OF WAR: 


1. Advance planning on products, processes, facilities, equipment, and manpower 
load is not enough. 


The most concentrated thought and planning must be devoted to getting the 
highest possible degree of employee cooperation—the most effective mobiliza- 
tion of human energy, effort and determination to render outstanding personal 
service, to produce good quality products, to utilize time and materials effectively. 
Plan to devote at least 50 per cent of your time to the personnel phase of 


management responsibility. Increase your personal leadership activities. Get 
away from your desk. Get out more among your people in the shop, office, 
warehouse, yards, mine, and quarry. 


Don’T: 


1. Don’t rely on the “patriotic incentive’ among employees. It isn’t enough. 

Take nothing for granted. Make it their war. Build morale and incentive 
from the ground up in every department and location. 
Don’t wait for the government to tell you what to do—and don’t rely on 
government agencies to solve your problems. Decide now what you are going 
to do to get every one of your people back of the company’s responsibility to 
the nation. 


Clear the decks—eliminate barriers to effective cooperation such as long-stand- 
ing grievances, ineffective leadership in high and low places, complicated or 
unclear organization setup, inadequately defined and expressed objectives and 
policies, insufficient delegation of responsibility and authority. 

Decide now such things as: (a) what you are going to tell employees about 
prices and profits; (b) what special organization setup, personnel, and policies, 
might be required to handle problems of government regulations, priorities, 
selective service, retraining, wartime services to employees, military leaves, and 
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such matters; (c) what should be done to insure maximum cooperation of the 
union. 

Be prepared to stress and put into effect improved practices with respect to 
induction and orientation; job training on a broad scale; reduction of turnover 
and absenteeism; plan and employee security; communications to employees 
emphasizing the importance of their work, what the company is doing, pro- 
duction goals, and quality of product. 


H. H. Carey 
Management Consultant 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


A Case Study in Community Relations 


YOU MAY NOT at the moment be planning to move your plant or headquarters to a new 
community. You might, however, face that problem unexpectedly. Here’s an outline 
of how one company did a masterful job of employee and community relations in con- 
nection with such a move. 

The Socony Paint Products Division of Socony-Vacuum Oil Company found it neces- 
sary to move its plant from Long Island City, N. Y., where it had operated for nearly 
70 years, to Metuchen, N. J. The company’s first step was a management meeting, 
at which the public relations problems involved in the move were analyzed, and a plan 
drafted. All decisions were made with full awareness that employee and community 
relations were as important as the physical details of transferring equipment and con- 
tinuing uninterrupted production. 

Eighteen months before production was to start at the new location, all plant super- 
visors were called to a dinner meeting. The move was announced, reasons given, 
architects’ drawings of the new plant were exhibited, and plans to make the move 
attractive to employees were outlined. A few days later, every employee received at 
home a letter from the general manager outlining the move, expressing the wish that 
all employees would remain with the company, and stating why the move might be 
profitable and agreeable to the individual worker. 

A fleet of buses was chartered, over a year before the move, and employees and 
their families were taken on a tour of the new plant community. They were shown 
the site and plans for the factory, and they inspected schools, churches, and public 
services. A dinner followed at which employees met with and asked questions of busi- 
ness and civic leaders in the area. 

A month later, employees received a detailed brochure reporting on community 
facilities and containing maps and descriptions of 18 communities surrounding the 
plant in which employees might choose to live. Included were names and addresses 
of real estate agents prepared to help employees find new living quarters. 

In the succeeding 30 days, every employee was personally interviewed by the indus- 
trial relations manager, and given opportunity to discuss problems that might have 
developed out of the worker's decision to make the move to the company’s new loca- 
tion. Each employee was told that the company would pay all moving expenses, 
would give two days off with pay for moving, would pay commuting expenses of em- 
ployees who moved to New Jersey before the new plant was open for operation. 
Company buses met trains regularly to accommodate commuting employees. 

When the new plant opened, practically the entire Long Island City labor force 
was on the job. 

Today the Socony Paint plant is in full operation. Community relations are sound. 
And employee morale is high. The objectives of the public relations plan that accom- 
panied the move have been achieved. 


Reprinted with permission from Public Relations News, 815 Park Ave., New York 21, N. Y 
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Selling Office Procedures to Employees 


44QAf9 HAT, SOME MORE red tape?” sighs the 

Wis: office worker, as the pages in- 
forming him of a new procedure are placed 
on his already crowded desk. The new pro- 
cedure has merit, but how much good is 
such information going to do when it’s 
greeted with such a wary reception? This 
office worker might glance at it, possibly 
read it disinterestedly, file it in his desk 
or, worse, in his waste basket. He has 
rarely been brought to realize that those 
pages can present fascinating news about 
his company and its progress. 

What are some of the things that should 
be done in the preparation of a procedure 
to make it more interesting, to secure its 
acceptance by its future readers—enhance 
its news value? 

The first essential is to delegate to one 
member of the office staff the over-all re- 
sponsibility for the preparation of the Pro- 
cedure Manual, keeping it up-to-date and 
issuing the related news bulletins. 

This procedure writer must have a good 
knowledge of the entire organization. Pre- 
ferably, he should know most of the em- 
ployees personally. He should possess the 
ability to write well and clearly. A good 
analytical ability is at least equally neces- 
sary in order that he may prepare a prac- 
tical and simple procedure, which will meet 
organizational requirements and yet be ac- 
ceptable and understandable to its users. 

In assembling the raw material for pro- 
cedures, the writer should consult with as 
many people as possible. Everybody who 
will have to live with the procedure, every- 
body who has any thoughts as to how 
this work could best be handled should 
be given a chance to have his say. All such 
contributions, whether voluntary or so- 
licited, should be carefully considered and 
screened. 

People working close to the firing line 
have a particularly good understanding of 
the problems involved in their daily routine 
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activities. It is necessary to have the benefit 
of their opinions. At the same time, they 
might tend to exaggerate less important 
features just because they themselves are 
directly concerned. This is where the pro- 
cedures writer must use organizational 
judgment in isolating the essential and use- 
ful recommendations as a step toward 
making them official policy. In his pre- 
liminary contacts with these workers, he will 
get to know them and their limitations. He 
will get to know his prospective readers. 
Such personal information should be kept 
in mind when the procedures are being 
written, both in point of content and style 
of presentation. 

The background material should be as- 
sembled from the results of these consulta- 
tions, from existing informal practices, and 
from already established rules. From this 
material the initial draft of a procedure 
can be prepared by the procedure writer. 
This initial draft should describe the sim- 
plest method for meeting operational re- 
quirements. 

Copies of this draft should then be cir- 
culated to all employees, particularly key 
men, who will be concerned with the ap- 
plication of the proposed procedure. It is 
recommended that a covering memorandum 
be added to explain the preliminary nature 
of this draft, invite comments, and empha- 
size the importance of this contribution. 

At this point a word of caution to the 
readers should be added—that this pro- 
posal might become the rule governing 
their work. They should be made to real- 
ize that this is their chance to speak up. 
They will have to use the procedure. Their 
daily actions will be governed by it. Their 
comments are particularly important. A 
definite period of time should be specified 
(a week is desirable) for the return of 
these comments. 

During the preliminary discussions, these 
employees are asked to give opinions more 
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or less at random. Now they have an op- 
portunity to comment on a concrete pro- 
posal. The future procedure is beginning 
to take shape before their eyes. Their speci- 
fic comments will be useful and construc- 
tive. Impractical features will be elimi- 
nated and a sounder application assured. 

Something else has also been accomplish- 
ed. The interest of the participating office 
workers has been stimulated. They will 
rightly gain the feeling that they have 
cooperated in the preparation of the pro- 
cedure, which is not just an office pro- 
cedure, but actually “their” procedure. 

When all the comments have come in, 
the procedures writer goes to work again; 
he evaluates and screens the various con- 
tributions. He incorporates useful comments 
and ideas into the procedure which is now 
moving toward its final stage of prepara- 
tion. This revised draft of the procedure 
is then submitted to a meeting of key per- 
sonnel directly concerned with the applica- 
tion of the procedure. 

In this conference, further changes can 
be proposed and discussed, agreements on 
new methods reached, responsibilities de- 
fined or clarified. 

When the procedure is finally accepted, 
as a result of this conference, it will repre- 
sent a much clearer and more polished 
version of the procedure, more acceptable 
to all. The procedure is now ready for 
submission to management. 

The early withdrawal or change of a 
new procedure soon after release is a sign 
of poor management. It is practically an 
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admission of inadequacy on‘the part of 
management and has a disastrous effect 
on employee morale. Before a procedure 
is released, office management must be sure 
that it is highly workable and useful, and 
that its probability of success is high. 

In the actual presentation of new or re- 
vised procedures the aspect of news value 
should be emphasized. The release contain- 
ing the actual procedure should be accom- 
panied by a short memorandum calling at- 
tention to the new features of the pro- 
cedure. This memorandum should be in- 
formally worded. In some cases it might 
be a good idea to include catchy illustra- 
tions which would at the same time have 
an explanatory value. 

When office forms are required in con- 
nection with the establishment of a new 
procedure, the inclusion of a small scale 
reproduction of the form would be helpful. 

The introductory memorandum is de- 
signed to contain an advertising element 
It should catch the employee's attention, 
focus his interest on the new procedure. 
It should make him realize that he person- 
ally is concerned. 

The individual office worker who has 
been consulted about a procedure during 
its developmental stages has been made 
aware of management's desire for progress 
and improvement. He has acquired the 
feeling that something new is in the mak- 
ing and that he has a part in it. When 
he receives his copy of the final procedure, 
he will read it with almost as much in- 
terest as if he had written it himself 


NET. NOMA Forum, June, 1950 








AMA OFFICE MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


A conference of office executives will be held by the 


American Management Association on Monday and Tuesday. 


October 530-31, at the Hotel Statler, New York City. 
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Electric Hunt 'n Peck 


MORE BOSSES are counting on electric typewriters to help them solve their typist prob- 
lem. The problem is productivity. Most typists are drawing down salaries two-thirds 
bigger than prewar—but not pounding out any more work. So cost-conscious employ- 
ers are thrashing about for ways to boost their output without lowering morale. 

One answer, says a growing chorus of business men, is to give the girls electric 
typewriters. Sales of these office newcomers, which didn’t hit the market until 1934, 
are climbing steadily upward—though they still make up only about 4 per cent of all 
office typewriters. There are some operations, of course—for example, filling in 
forms and typing cards—on which manual typewriters do the job equally well. But 
enthusiasts insist the electrically-powered easy-to-tap models do most of the work of 
the ordinary—and much less costly—manual typewriters without the drudgery. And 
neater. And faster. 

Office managers cite several specific reasons for buying these typewriters, which cost 
about $335, when they could get standard models for less than half that price. One 
company user estimates these machines have increasetd typists’ production 50 per cent. 
Another office reports that five of its employees using electric machines are now 
doing work that required eight typists when manual typewriters were being used. 

Babcock & Wilcox Company's New York City headquarters uses every make of 
electric typewriter. Thus Office Manager David Griesemer can judge the various 
brands. Mr. Griesemer says he has found that girls using electrics for correspondence 
make fewer errors in the late afternoon. The reason, he believes, is that manuals 
are more tiring than electrics. That's supported by another Griesemer finding: Girls 
who are shifted from electrics to manuals “go home all worn out after a day’s work.” 

Mr. Griesemer has some complaints about electrics, however. ‘They're not good 
for a drop-head desk,” he says, “because they seem to shake it apart. And they still 
make a lot of noise, though the manufacturers have done a pretty good job of cutting 
it down. Their cost is a big factor. And maintenance charges are about $15 a year 
higher than for manuals, which can be serviced for about $10 a year each.” 

The manufacturers have worked up an argument against that higher-cost objection 
Their story goes like this: 

The average annual cost of a “typing station” is $2,500 for a manual machine, 
$2,525 for an electric. This includes the operator's salary, taxes, office space and light, 
supplies and the typewriter amortized over five years. On this basis, the typist’s salary 
represents over 80 per cent of the total cost and the typewriter cost only about 2 per 
cent. The difference between the cost of an electric and a manual machine is only 
about 1 per cent of the total cost of the station. Thus, the argument runs, since most 
of the cost of the station is operator salary, the best way to cut the cost of typing produc- 
tion is to make typists more productive—with an electric machine, of course. 

—STEPHEN K. GaLpiIn in The Wall Street Journal 6/14/50 


How to Work for Your Secretary 


EVERY INTELLIGENT SECRETARY'S EFFECTIVENESS is controlled by one factor only: her 
boss. Yet he often unwittingly gives her a shorn-hair deal reminiscent of Samson's 
and robs her of real secretarial potency 

Best way for an executive to avoid this is to use his knowledge of human-nature 
ABC's. 

Successful boss-secretary teams surveyed recently by Modern Industry heartily agree 
on this point. Each came up with startlingly similar what-to-do pointers. 

The pointers make a short list, but guarantee good results. Check and see how many 
you follow. 

Delegation of authority tops the list. A man who won't even let his secretary 
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punctuate his dictation (and how many men automatically call out each period and 
comma?) does not understand real delegation. 

Next two pointers are not only smart but sportsmanlike: Act considerate; and give 
credit when credit is due. 

Here are four other what-to-do’s that are often overlooked, though they represent 
every-day common sense. 

1. Show confidence in yaur secretary. Openly support her all along the line, even 
when she errs (you do, too, sometimes). 

2. Let your secretary execute details. Bruce Barton's secretary handles 50 per cent 
of his correspondence. NBC's Ben Grauer lets his secretary schedule his varied radio 
and TV appearances. She must get clearance from NBC for him, keep track of 
rehearsal times, places, and—very important—his sponsors’ products. 

3. Take time out to explain. Your secretary will not form realistic conclusions if 
she lacks sufficient grasp of the situation. 

4. Keep her busy. Maud Lennox Personnel Service, a top-ranking employment 
bureau, reports secretaries fishing for new positions because they “haven't enough to do.” 

If these pointers are always practiced by the executive, they will give him a secre- 
tary who functions with and for him. 

—Modern Industry 3/15/50 


Raising Efficiency in the Transcription Department 


STENOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENTS of Employers Mutuals of Wausau, Wausau, Wisc., are 
using a new form on which difficulties encountered in transcribing cylinders can be 
reported to dictators with a minimum of time and effort. It is a check list of the follow- 


ing 20 ways that the cylinder may be defective and ways information given the tran- 
scriber may be inadequate: 


Dictated before cylinder was in motion. 

Dictated after releasing button. 

Dictated beyond end of cylinder. 

Dictated too fast—too slow—too loud. 

Enunciation not clear. 

Failed to spell or write out proper names or unusual words. [Example given. ] 

Record indistinct (Please talk louder). 

Failed to indicate corrections. 

Failed to indicate length of letter or memo. 

Record noisy. Will have machine checked. 

Failed to distinguish between numbers or letters of like sound. 

Failed to indicate that paragraph(s) or tabulation was to be inserted. 

Failed to indicate stationery to be used. 

Failed to indicate extra copies on indicator slip, requested copies at end or 
memo or letter. 

Please check spelling of name or address. 

Failed to give proper instructions on how to set up. 

Failed to indicate beginning or end of quotation, indentation, or tabulation. 

Failed to enclose correspondence 

Failed to indicate number of cylinder when dictation is continued on two or more cylinders. 

Dictated through groove in cylinder. 


Stenographers make out the reports in duplicate, giving one copy to the supervisor 
who can contact the dictator personally if the records indicate failure to improve. “It 
has always been a problem for a stenographer to tell one of her dictators by note of 
some of the reasons she is having difficulty with his cylinders,” the announcement of 
the new form said, “With a printed form, the dictator will have no reason to resent 
receiving it, because he knows it is stenographic procedure 

A Boston employee of the company, Lawton Kingsbury, received a $50 award in the 
suggestion system for the idea. Copies of the form may be obtained by writing Mrs. 
Lorraine Blieding, Stenographic Supervisor, Employers Mutuals, Wausau, Wisconsin 
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Increasing Office Productivity Through Training 


JAMES W. QUIGG, Manager of Supervisory Training 


Air Reduction Company, New York, N. Y. 


CRITICAL PROBLEM facing industry to- 
day is the control of the quality, cost, 
and quantity of production. The usual ap- 
proach to this problem is through analysis 
of existing procedures, elimination of waste 
in materials and time, simplification of 
work methods and processes. This ap- 
proach is important in the office as well 
as in the plant, since office expense looms 
large in the over-all production picture. 
In addition to taking this customary 
approach, our company seeks a solution 
to the problem through the education and 
training of our employees. Some of the 
aspects of our program, as it applies to our 
clerical personnel, will be discussed below. 
Primary emphasis in the Air Reduction 
Company’s specialized training program in 
office administration is placed on the su- 
pervisor, who, through sound management, 
controls the capacity and will to produce 
of the employees under his jurisdiction. 
Since the office manager’s prime responsi- 
bility, as a member of the management 
team, is control of the quality, quantity, 
and cost of his production, we provide him 
with a clerical man-hours budget by which 
he can evaluate his clerical workload and 
control his clerical work costs. It is based 
on accurate analysis of work performed 
by every clerical employee, and it shows 
the standard hours of time required to do 
each job versus the actual time taken by 
the job incumbent. Inequities are thus high- 
lighted for analysis and corrective action. 
Our: firm believes that the best method 
of increasing productive output of employ- 
ees is one that develops employees so that 
they are genuinely interested in their work 
and are ready and qualified to assume 
more important responsibilities when op- 
portunity for advancement occurs. 
The first step in such a management 
method is to insure that the workload is 
distributed fairly and that the emplovee 


can, with proper training, handle the vol- 
ume of work assigned. Second, manage- 
ment should recognize that, while the aver- 
age employee instinctively wants to do a 
job he can be proud of, he wants and 
needs peace of mind in his job. He needs a 
feeling of security, job satisfaction, and 
recognition. Job knowledge and job per- 
formance, coupled with a sincere apprecia- 
tion by the office manager when a job is 
well done, give the employee a satisfaction 
and contentment that are of prime im- 
portance and that stimulate the inherent 
desire to do an even better job. 

In order that the office manager may 
exercise adequate administrative control, he 
must apply a definite means of measure- 
ment to determine the load volume that 
constitutes the production requirement in 
each job. In the past, our office managers 
were not provided with such a measure- 
ment technique. Lacking it, they relied 
on experience, which means that in the 
majority of cases, employee performance 
was accepted as a means of measurement. 
The use of past performance for control- 
ling clerical expense is unsatisfactory, how- 
ever, because: (1) volume of work pro- 
duced per employee may have been above 
or below a reasonable average; (2) an 
office manager desiring to satisfy his man- 
agement may understate his requirements, 
with the result that he finds it necessary 
to incur overtime expense and possibly to 
do considerable detail work himself, there- 
by neglecting his prime responsibility as an 
administrator; or (3) he may overstate his 
requirements, feeling that he must have 
a reserve or cushion to meet some unfore- 
seen condition or emergency. | 

Through application of the technique of 
clerical cost control, on the other hand, 
an office manager can establish definitely 
and accurately the number of man-hours 
of labor required to handle any given vol- 


From an address before the 31st Annual International Cost Conference of the National Association of 
Cost Accountants at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, June 19, 1950. 
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ume of any kind of clerical work. Obvious- 
ly, the successful application of any such 
technique cannot be confined solely to 
measurement of productive output. It must 
give full weight to human values and sat- 
isfy the inner needs of the individual. It 
should so stimulate interest that the em- 
ployee will strive for improved perform- 
ance and will regard an increase in salary 
as a reward for accomplishment rather 
than an inducement to work harder. Fur- 
thermore, the office manager can rate ac- 
curately the efficiency performance of each 
employee, and, by proper evaluation, can 
reward an employee accordingly. The real- 
ization by an employee that his perform- 
ance rating is known and will be used by 
his office manager is, in itself, an incentive 
to better performance. 

Thus, through supervisory training in 
clerical cost control, the office manager 
i$ trained in the practical application of a 
Management technique employing sound 
measurement standards, based on accurate 
time studies of operations performed at 
average speed, plus allowance for fatigue, 
personal needs, etc. There are in the aver- 
age district office approximately 1,200 cler- 
ical operations, all of which have been 
timed and thorogghly tested. Through the 
use of the resulting standard unit times, a 
satisfactory load can be established for each 
position. 

In order to give credit to the proficiency 
of an individual, a simple “time journal” 
is used to record all work done by an em- 
ployee beyond the regularly assigned duties 
of the position. This means that if em- 
ployee “A” develops proficiency to a point 
where time is available to assist employee 
“B,” “A” receives full credit for any work 
performed for “B” and an efficiency rat- 
ing of 95 per cent may result, instead of an 
otherwise possible 80 per cent. A “time 
journal” form is maintained by each em- 
ployee for each calendar month. On this 
form the emplovee records daily the man- 
hours of time sold to other positions, time 
purchased from other positions, time spent 


on special assignments, and also time de- 
voted to Airco Association activities, time 
lost due to illness, early closing of office, 
holidays, etc. 

Each employee receives full credit for 
time spent in assisting others, training 
others, or being trained on work other than 
his own. An employee who receives as- 
sistance is charged with the purchased 
hours and is thereby penalized to the ex- 
tent of them. Thus it is easy to compute 
the actual man-hours spent on a given 
position. Multiplying the current volume 
of work units by the applicable standard 
unit time gives the standard man-hours 
required to process the workload. 

What makes the introduction of clerical 
work measurement and clerical cost control 
acceptable to clerical employees? Top man- 
agement stated as a definite policy: (a) 
Existence of excess time in the initial ap- 
plication of the technique of clerical work 
measurement was not in any sense a re- 
flection on local supervision for, until top 
management provided an adequate meas- 
urement device, the supervisor was without 
a yardstick to determine accurately the 
number of man-hours required to perform 
the work for which he was held responsible. 
(b) No competent employee would lose 
his or her position as an immediate result 
of the application of the technique of cler- 
ical work measurement. (c) Any reduc- 
tion of personnel required to bring the 
over-all performance up to the accepted 
minimum standard of 87.5 per cent would 
he accomplished through normal transfers, 
turnover, etc. 

Because of the foregoing policy, clerical 
employees entered enthusiastically into the 
clerical work measurment part of the pro- 
gram. Every standard unit time developed 
had to be acceptable to the employee who 
performed the operation, to the supervisor, 
and to the analyst. Occasionally this policy 
resulted in prolonging the survey work 
somewhat, but it definitely paid off in high 
employee morale and interest in the pro- 
gram objectives. 


> 





A COMPREHENSIVE RI 


—_ 


FARCH stTuDY by Dr. H. L. Hollingworth reported on in The 


Reader's Digest revealed that caffein—the most important ingredient of coffee—speeded 
up typing when taken in small doses, slowed it down when large doses were taken. 
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Five Years of Industrial Peace 


CHARLES E. WILSON, President 
General Motors Corporation 


HE FIVE-YEAR AGREEMENT between Gen- 
Tecat Motors and the UAW-CIO, promis- 
ing five years of industrial peace in Gen- 
eral Motors plants, was concluded on May 
23, 1950. Such an agreement, settling all 
matters for so long a time is unique and 
unprecedented, and apparently was so un- 
expected that many people have asked us 
what the big story behind it is, wondering 
how so much ground could be covered so 
quietly without pressure bargaining, what 
motivated the parties—perhaps wondering 
how a big union and a big company could 
move so far forward so fast. 

As a matter of fact, there is quite a story 
behind this agreement and it goes back far 
beyond the relatively short period of the 
recent negotiations. It is the story of build- 
ing up good, workable relationships with 
the unions based on reason and experience 
over a number of years. For our part, we 
have always kept in mind not what might 
be expedient from a short-range viewpoint, 
but what is right and fair for our em- 
ployees and the corporation now and in the 
years ahead. The five-year agreement could 
not have been reached except for the 
progress made two years ago in adopting a 
formula for fair wage determination, and 
if the UAW-CIO had not demonstrated 
during this two-year period its sincerity and 
responsibility in carrying out agreements. 

The present agreement is based upon ex- 
perience, logic and principles rather than 
on pressure, propaganda and force. The 


principles are important and, we believe, 


can be applied generally. They are: 

1. That it is logical, fair and reasonabl 
to maintain the purchasing power of an 
hour’s work in terms of goods and ser- 
vices the employee must purchase in his 
daily living. There may be some backward 


countries where the mass of the people 
are on a subsistence level and where, as an 
aftermath of wars or partial crop failures, 
the standard of living has to be reduced, but 
this certainly is not the case in our pros- 
perous nation. 

2. That all Americans look forward to 
improving their condition and that work- 
men, along with other citizens, are entitled 
to share in the advancing prosperity of the 
nation. If workmen are denied any increase 
in hourly wages and they can look forward 
only to a better standard of living through 
reduction of prices, the process for them is 
terribly slow; and in many cases the 
products they are producing are not the 
ones they are consuming themselves. Work- 
men apply themselves better to their work 
when they see they are getting somewhere. 

3. That the way to advance the nation’s 
prosperity and achieve higher standards of 
living for all is through science and tech- 
nology, taking advantage of better tools, 
methods and organization and substituting 
machines and mechanical power for human 
backs. 

4. That to produce more with the same 
amount of human effort through technologi- 
cal improvement is a sound economic and 
social objective that discards the false philos- 
ophy of made work, featherbedding, and 
the erroneous idea that machines take the 
bread out of the workmen's mouths. 

5. That insecurity worries people and 
that it was reasonable for the corporation to 
assist employees in acquiring life insurance, 
sickn¢ and accident benefits, hospitaliza- 
tion and surgical coverage and pensions to 
protect them to the degree possible against 
the individual hazards of life. 

6. That cooperation and peace, rather 
than strife and industrial warfare, will best 
promote the prosperity of the employees, 
the company, and all the people, and even 
strengthen the nation. 


The highlights of the agreement are: 


A five-year term expiring May 29, 1955, 
without reopening by either party for any 
cause. 


A cost-of-living formula by which wages 


From an address before the National Press Club, Washington, D. C., June 8, 1950. 
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are adjusted each three months in line with 
changes in the consumers’ price index of 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

An improvement factor of 4 cents per 
hour added to all wage rates starting May 
29, 1950, and annually thereafter for the 
period of the agreement. 

Recognition by the parties that higher 
living standards depend upon technological 
advancements and the cooperative attitude 
of all parties in such progress. 

A sound, funded non-contributory pension 
plan integrated with federal social security. 

An insurance package, for which the 
corporation pays approximately one-half 
the cost, covering group life insurance, con- 
tinuing insurance upon retirement at no 
further cost to the employee, sickness and 
accident benefits for all employees, and 
hospitalization and surgical coverage for 
the employee's family as well as himself. 

Increasing the vacation pay of employees 
with 15 years’ service or more from the 80 
hours’ pay they previously enjoyed to 120 
hours. 

An additional increase of 5 
hour for certain skilled jobs. 

Union security which resolves the prob- 
lem of a union shop in a practical and 
workable manner. 

Retention with little or no change of the 
main clauses of the previous agreement 
such as those dealing with union recog- 
nition and_ responsibility, management's 
rights and obligations, grievance procedures, 
seniority, work standards, promotions ard 
transfers, and the impartial umpire. TheSe 
provisions, tested through years of expe- 
rience, have been found to be fair and 
workable. A number of minor changes in 
contract language were made in other provi- 
sions to improve the agreement to the 
benefit of all parties. 


When we started the negotiations which 
led to this agreement, we frankly discussed 
what kind of agreement the parties would 
try for and how we would go about it. 
Would we try for a pattern agreement for 
two or three years with annual reopenings 
on wages and perhaps other economic con- 
siderations, or would we make the effort 
to settle all matters for a much longer 
period? We said that for the ordinary kind 


cents per 


of pattern agreement, obviously we would 
not trv to undercut the economic considera- 
automotive 
other hand, the 


tions recently agreed to in the 
industry. On the union 
and our employees could not expect by 
ordinary collective bargaining to obtain 
benefits very much greater than had heen 
obtained recently from other corporations 


in the industry. However, we said that, 
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based on some of the principles we estab- 
lished two years ago, a really constructive 
agreement of an entirely different kind was 
possible, and we would be willing to do 
our best to work out such an arrangement. 
This gave us an unusual opportunity to do 
the kind of things we thought we would 
like to do in the next five years for our 
employees, to promote both their welfare 
and the welfare of our business. This is 
how the five-year agreement came about. 

The cost-of-living formula by which 
wages are adjusted each three months is a 
continuation of the same principle used in 
our 1948 agreement, applied in the same 
way. This provision protects our employees 
against inflation but in itself is neither in- 
flationary nor deflationary; it follows what 
other pressures have forced on the national 
economy. 

The annual improvement factor of 4 
cents per hour is an increase of one cent 
per hour over the 3 cents provided for in 
the 1948 agreement. It is approximately 
214 per cent of average wages. Many peo- 
ple think it was based on what we expect 
or can achieve in GM. That is not so. The 
214 per cent annual improvement factor is 
somewhat less than the nation’s manufac- 
turers have been able to achieve on the 
average in the last 50 years. In addition, in 
50 years, the standard workweek has been 
reduced from 60 hours to 40. The stand- 
ard of living of a nation cannot be raised 
at the same time a war is being fought, 
and the census of manufacturers apparently 
shows little improvement on the whole be- 
tween 1939 and 1947 due to strikes and 
union conflict and restriction of work by 
unions, as well as the effect of the war. 

The rosy forecasts of the future made by 
many economists are based on this same 
technological improvement. We in General 
Motors have subscribed to what we think 
is the average of what the country can do. 
Of course, we hope to do better ourselves 
ind in addition to raising real wages con- 
tinue our policy of improving our products 
ind reducing our prices. 

This principle of annual improvement in 
real wages based on technology we also 
hold to be neither inflationary nor deflation- 
ary. It does share promptly with workmen 
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part of the fruits of technology. Unit costs 
are not increased since productivity is as- 
sumed to increase at least as fast as hourly 
wages. Therefore, no price increase should 
result from such wage increases. On the 
other hand, the purchasing power of a dol- 
lar would tend to be stabilized instead of 
increased as would be the case if wages 
were held down and prices reduced and 
there were no inflationary pressures. Costs 
of manufactured articles importantly de- 
pend on the cost of raw materials as well 
as labor, and the prices of many raw ma- 
terials do not fluctuate directly with the 
labor cost of producing them. Witness the 
recent increase in non-ferrous metal prices. 
Some people have apparently been looking 
forward to general wage reductions as well 
as price reductions, which is another way 
of saying they are looking forward to a 
deflation. 

We believe that full recognition in this 
agreement by both parties that higher liv- 
ing standards depend upon technological 
advancements and the cooperative attitude 
of all parties in such progress is a very 
significant step ahead in labor-management 
relations. 

Both the insurance package and the pen- 
sion plan were worked out in order to assist 
employees in protecting themselves against 
the individual hazards of life. 

Increased vacation pay for employees 
with 15 years or more service and the pay- 
ing of one-half of the hospital and surgical 
coverage for the employee’s family, as well 
as himself, is an effort to give added recog- 
nition to our older and more experienced 
employees. The additional increase of 5 
cents per hour for certain skilled trades 
carries out this same idea. 

The union security provisions which re- 
solve the issue of the union shop we believe 
are practical and workable and reasonably 
carry out the intent of our present labor 
laws, as well as the wishes of the majority 
of our employees affected. They should 


enable the union to carry out more eftfec- 
tively its responsibilities under the agree- 
ment, while at the same time they provide 
job protection to the minority of our em- 
ployees who for reasons of their own do 
not desire membership in the union. In 
certain labor circles there is considerable 
discussion over these provisions of our con- 
tract as to whether we did or did not grant 
a union shop. As a practical matter, any 
company where unions have bargaining 
rights in the plants or office has a union 
shop not by the specific definition of the 
term but in a broad sense in that it must 
‘deal with the union in regard to wages, 
hours and other working conditions, in- 
cluding pensions and insurance programs. 
The important thing is to have the union 
security provisions worked out in such a 
way that they reasonably protect individuals 
against union purges or the abuse of union- 
ism. In other words, a workman’s living 
cannot be taken away from him because 
he has gotten into a political tangle with 
his union. 

We put a great deal of value as a prac- 
tical matter on the contract language of the 
agreement. Many of the important provi- 
sions of the contract have been maintained 
with little or no change for more than 10 
years. They are very important from our 
viewpoint in maintaining efficiency and 
order in our plants and avoiding misunder- 
standings and work stoppages. They pro- 
vide for the establishment of fair work 
standards and for fair treatment of em- 
ployees. They recognize the basic princi- 
ple that all individuals have a right to a 
hearing over any grievances they may have 
regarding their work. I would recommend 
that those who are interested or who have 
the practical problem in their own busi- 
nesses of working out agreements with 
unions should give at least as much atten- 
tion to the contract provisions of our agree- 
ment as they do to the more dramatic wage 
and benefit provisions. 


_ 





—> 


A JoB has a certain capillary action which often keeps the incumbent on it, despite 
dissatisfactions, discouragements, bad treatment, poor pay, and even distaste for his 
work. But the wise employer will do well not to take advantage of this fact; it is 
responsible to no small extent for the growth of the labor union movement. 
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Present Implications of Walsh-Healey Act of 1936 


A REVIEW, by the Department of Labor, of prevailing minimum wages based on the 
Walsh-Healey (Public Contracts) Act of 1936 may prove more significant to industry 
than the Fair Labor Standards Act amendments of 1949. 

Such a move is already under way in more than 80 industries, according to Secretary 
of Labor, Maurice J. Tobin. Minimums under the Walsh-Healey law can be as high 
as the Secretary finds “prevailing.” They may be higher than the Congress-set FLSA 
minimum of 75 cents. In fact, they are already higher than 75 cents in eight in- 
dustries—as indicated in the tabulation below—and any firm in these industries wish- 
ing to secure a Federal Government contract of $10,000 or more must pay the higher 
minimum. If it chooses otherwise, it can do without the contract. 


Industry Minimum Wage 
Iron and steel ............. pisces . bl edesdy le $1.0814-1.23* 
Textile (primarily cotton)? .. Woes le ada Car 87 
Pn aR NN a seccenpccend 1.05 
Pressed and blown glassware’... hee Pega enue 83 


Soap seis edie ireibiesesaniessast 95 
Men’s hats and caps (except fur felt)*. 85 
Uniforms and clothing (except wool trousers)? Fe ace sca 85 
Aircraft ci dees oe rag oeeaarenseoents eteamureteer site atime 1.05 


1 Minimum varies on regional basis. 
2 Lower rates for learners and/or auxiliary workers. 

Industries for which new Walsh-Healey minimums may be set include batteries, drugs 
and medicines, flour and cereals, luggage and leather goods, pulp and paper, scientific 
and surgical instruments, and chemicals. 

The Walsh-Healey Act was enacted in 1936 to fill the hiatus in minimum-wage- 
maximum-hour legislation that had been created when the United States Supreme Court 
voided the NRA. Briefly, it sets certain conditions which must be included in all con- 
tracts ‘for the manufacture or furnishing of materials, supplies, articles and equip- 
ment in any amount exceeding $10,000" which are let by “any executive department, 
independent establishment, or other agency” of the Federal Government. These condi- 
tions, with minor exceptions, are: Payment by the contractor to his employees of a 
minimum wage not “less than the minimum wages as determined by the Secretary of 
Labor to be the prevailing minimum wages for persons employed on similar work or 
in the particular or similar industries or groups of industries currently operating in the 
locality in which the materials, supplies, articles, or equipment are to be manufactured 
or furnished... .” 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of the Walsh-Healey law is the complete lati- 
tude granted the Secretary of Labor in setting minimums. So long as the Secretary 
publishes his determinations prior to the letting of a contract, his findings are final and 
conclusive. 

In the early ‘forties, a member of the Public Contracts Division once described the 
$10,000 exemption as ‘a hole big enough to drive a destroyer through.’’ Today the 
$10,000 has so shrunk in purchasing power that the Walsh-Healey law tends to cover 
most government procurement. Moreover, first the fighting war and then the cold 
war greatly expanded government purchases. Today the Walsh-Healey law is a wage 
re gul: itor that few manufacturing industries can afford to ignore. 

National Industrial Conference Board 
cca eal 


IS PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE better than schooling? No, reports Donald K. Beckley, of 
Simmons College, Boston, in the Journal of Educational Psychology. The comparative 
effectiveness of practical work experience and formal school training in retailing was 
tested by a comprehensive examination of four groups of workers which showed that 
trained workers not only thought more clearly, but had the advantage of superior 
knowledge of the facts of consumer-retailer relations. The test even showed that workers 
with four years of college excelled those with but two. 


National Industrial Conference Board. 
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Measuring the Results of Employee Communication Programs 


GUY BERGHOFF, Director, Public Relations 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


S IT POSSIBLE for management to com- 

pete effectively with the hard-hitting 
journalism of union publications? It is, 
and it is being done with remarkable suc- 
cess in a number of companies. 

Industrial employees are today hungry 
for facts and figures concerning their com- 
panies and the economy in which those 
companies operate. For this reason, devel- 
oping an effective communication program 
aimed at increasing employee awareness 
of the benefits of our way of life isn't a 
hard selling job for management. It isn’t 
necessary to develop tricks or gimmicks to 
give workers the information without their 
knowing it. It’s merely a matter of being 
frank and honest, presenting the facts in 
a clear, appealing manner using advertis- 
ing skills. 

Let’s take the case of a monthly maga- 
zine on slick paper and Life-sized. Its com- 
petition is the monthly CIO News—Glass 


Edition. The magazine is the publication of 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, with 
a 70 per cent illustration, 30 per cent edi- 


torial formula. It is a 24-page magazine 
with center spread inserts for different 
plants or divisions. Recently, Opinion Re- 
search Corporation—which, incidentally, is 
the source of all the data which follows— 
conducted a comparative readership study 
at a plant employing 4,000. Ten per cent 
of wage employees and their wives were 
sampled (no foreman or supervisors). The 
usual readership technique was followed in 
depth interviews in the home, each lasting 
about 30 minutes, with no identification of 
sponsor. Both publications have practically 
full distribution by mailing to the home. 
What did the survey show? In the mat- 
ter of readership, 72 per cent of the em- 
ployees read the company magazine, as 
against 22 per cent for the union publica- 
tion; the score for the wives of the em- 
ployees is 82 per cent for the company 
publication as against 10 per cent. On the 


matter of interest, 73 per cent of the em- 
ployees find the company magazine interest- 
ing, aS against 11 per cent for the union 
publication; 75 per cent of the wives find 
the company magazine interesting, as 
against 3 per cent. On the very important 
matter of believability, 53 per cent of the 
employees believe what they read in the 
company magazine, as against 11 per cent 
who believe the union publication. The 
wives’ score—64 to 4. 

With readership, interest, and believabil- 
ity definitely established, it remains only 
to have the magazine carry the kind of 
messages management wants lodged in the 
minds of employees. 

But, is it necessary to produce a costly, 
rather pretentious magazine for successful 
results? Not at all. Let’s take the case of 
the Calco Chemical Division of the Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company, which elects to 
use a tabloid-sized weekly. This paper con- 
tains mainly news about employees and 
their activities, with the front page devoted 
to company news; management views are 
presented primarily through news stories. 
These aim to establish identity of interests 
between employee and company. The firm’s 
readership survey uncovered a 71 per cent 
readership, scoring 86 per cent on believ- 
ability; 85 per cent of the employees said 
it was money well spent. As a matter of 
fact, 62 per cent said they wanted the 
paper well enough to pay for it out of 
their own pockets. 

What effects can be achieved with letters 
to employees? The International Harvester 
Company had a survey conducted among 
employees of its Fort Wayne works. The 
letter chosen for study was selected de- 
liberately because of its low interest rating, 
aS management saw it. It did not discuss 
wages, hours, benefits, or anything close to 
the employee’s interest. On readership, it 
was disclosed that 61 per cent of the 
employees who said they received the latest 


From an address before a convention of the Association of National Advertisers, 
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company letter proved that they read it by 
recounting details of its contents. Did they 
believe what they had read? In reply to 
the question “Do you feel you can believe 
most of the statements made in these let- 
ters, just some of them, or practically none 
of them?”, 70 per cent of the employees 
said they believed most of the statements, 
24 per cent believed some, 1 per cent be- 
lieved practically none. Tests on other let- 
ters since then, have shown that letters on 
subjects of more personal interest have even 
higher readership. Isn’t that convincing 
evidence of what inexpensive letters can do? 

What about posters? In a study con- 
ducted for Koppers Company on idea re- 
tention in a poster program, 88 per cent 
of employees said they had seen the posters, 
50 per cent described specific posters. 

What about company schools? There is 
the case of the Cleveland Graphite Bronze 
Company, which conducted a course de- 
Signed to give rank-and-file employees the 
economic facts of life. Before and after, 
Studies were made to determine the effec- 
tiveness of this app oach to the communi- 
Cation problem. * 

Eighty-seven per cent of the employees 
gave unqualified approval to the school, 
with 95 per cent wanting more meetings 


of the same type. On the question, “Do 
you feel these meetings gave you a clearer 
idea of the way business operates?”, 93 
per cent said “yes.” 

The real payoff, as in all other cases, 
however, is in the penetration of ideas. 
Before these courses, 54 per cent said that 
the employees get the biggest share of the 
income dollar; after the courses, 85 per cent 
knew this. The before and after figures 
on the realization that better tools raised 
the standard of living were 42 per cent and 
70 per cent, respectively. Before the course, 
51 per cent believed new machines do not 
reduce the number of jobs; afterwards 72 
per cent believed this. 

Before the courses, employees estimated 
the company had 39 shareholders; after 
the courses, their median estimate was 
2,300. Actually, the company has 3,215 
shareholders. What a difference this knowl- 
edge will make in their understanding of 
dividends and the distribution of profits! 

The cases cited above do not indicate 
that any magazine, or any letter, or any 
course, will produce such results. They in- 
dicate only that any letter, or any magazine, 
or any meeting can produce such results. 
The key to that success lies in the hands 
of management. 





ABOUT 250,000 DIABETICS are in the United States labor force, and the number is 
growing from year to year, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company's statisticians 
report. Studies show that the work record of diabetics in industry is generally satis- 
factory as compared with that of non-diabetics. The increase in the number of 
employed diabetics reflects their gains in longevity. Their absenteeism rate is little 
higher than that of non-diabetics and not much of the time lost is due to their disease. 
Their accident record is not unfavorable. Workers who become diabetic seldom need 
to change their jobs, although in exceptional cases a shift may be desirable because of 
a change in the diabetic’s physical condition. The guiding principle is that a diabetic 
should not be in a position where, as a result of insulin reaction, he would endanger 


the lives of others as well as his own. 
—Industrial Medicine and Surgery 6/50 





AMA FALL PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 


The Fall Personnel Conference of the American Manage- 
ment Association will be held on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, October 2-4, at the Hotel Statler, New York City. 
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Practices of 100 Companies in Compensating Management Employees 
for Certain Expenses Considered Beneficial to Company Work 








No. of 
Cos. 


Cost of Business Organization 
Memberships 

Company pays or employee reimbursed. 70 
Company pays if approved in advance.. 16 
Company payment limited 

Company does not pay 


Cost of Lunches and Dinners at 


Business Meetings 

Company pays or employee reimbursed. 68 
Company pays if approved in advance. . 
Company payment limited 

Company pays for dinners only 

Company does not pay 


Cost of Conference Registration 


& Meals 

Company pays or employee reimbursed. 
Company pays if approved in advance.. 17 
Company payment limited 

Company does not pay 


Cost of Business Books 

Company pays or employee reimbursed. 56 
Company pays if approved in advance.. 13 
Paid by co.; books retained in library.. 12 
Company payment limited 

Company does not pay 


Cost of Business, Trade & 

Management Periodicals 

Company pays or employee reimbursed. 64 
Company pays if approved in advance.. 10 
Company pays or co. library subscribes. 12 
Company payment limited 

Company does not pay 


Cost (enrollment fee) of 

University Extension Courses 

Company pays or employee reimbursed. 20 
Company pays if approved in advance.. 11 
Company payment limited seein 
Co. pays if course taken at co. request. 
Co. pays on satisfactory completion 

Co. pays % at start, % on completion.. 
Miscellaneous provisions 

No policy or no answer 

Company does not pay 





7. Cost of Other and Special 
Training Courses 
Company pays or employee reimbursed. 23 
Company pays if approved in advance.. 10 
Company payment limited 
Co. pays if course taken at co, request. 
Co. pays on satisfactory completion... . 
. pays 2 at start, 4% on completion. . 
. pays % at start, % on completion. . 
. pays for one course per year 
. pays for “first aid’’ course only.... 
pays if course is taken in compli- 
ance with tuition refund policy 
Co. pays 50% of cost on accounting 
course 
Each case considered on merit 
Miscellaneous provisions 
No policy 
No answer 


Summary 

Cos.—Allow all of above expenses when con- 

sidered beneficial to company work 

2 Cos.—Allow all but have special require- 
ments regarding allowances for “‘uni- 
versity extension courses” 

Co. —Allows all but has special requirement 
regarding allowance for “special train- 
ing courses” 

Cos.—Allow all but have special require- 
ments regarding allowances for both 
“university extension” & “special 
training courses” 

Cos.—Allow all except “university extension 
courses” 

Cos.—Allow all except ‘“‘special training 
courses” 

Cos.—Allow all except “university exten- 
sion” and “special training courses” 

Co. —Allows all except “lunches and din- 
ners” and “university extension 
courses” 

Co. —-Allows all except “‘business periodi- 
cals’, “university extension” and 
other “special training courses”’ 

Co. —Allows all except “lunches and din- 
ners”, ‘“‘university extension” and 
“special training courses” 

Co. —Allows all except ‘‘business books’’, 
“university extension” and “special 
training courses” 

Cos.—Allow less than four of above ex- 
penses 

Co. —Did not answer 

Co. —Allows none of above expenses 








Reprinted with permission from Wage & Salary Reporter (California Council of Personnel Management, 
870 Market St., San Francisco 2, Calif.) 
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Antidote to Radicalism 


TO A GREATER EXTENT as time goes on, the laboratory points the way to rising 
standards of living. Why not adapt laboratory testing methods to an experiment in 
employer-employee relations, to spur clear thinking among workers, attack Communism, 
counter radical propaganda? This question arose among officers of our company last 
autumn. It grew out of a disturbing situation in our unionized workforce. The way 
it was answered may be made more significant if the shop scene of that time is 
sketched briefly. 

Our employees are represented by a local of a national labor union. Our company 
is small and, among other duties, it fell to me to negotiate the original contract with 
this union and subsequently to meet with union representatives in occasional grievance 
meetings, negotiations over contract revisions and the like. As I met and talked 
with the professional negotiators, I became deeply concerned over the vigor with which 
they were sowing the seeds of a non-capitalistic philosophy among our employees. 

The situation was worrisome. We cast about for a strong antidote, more practical 
and realistic than words. We finally hit upon an idea we believe will prove effective 
Last Christmas, instead of making our annual present to our employees in cash, we 
gave them shares of stock in 14 companies listed on the New York Stock Exchange! 

The certificates were registered in their names and mailed to their homes. Each 
factory worker became the sole owner of his stock with no strings attached. Since 
the gift in shares was an innovation, and unexpected by the employees, the letter 
accompanying it sought to explain our purpose frankly, to inform them of the nature 
of stock, and to get in a boost for free enterprise. I have since helped one of the new 
stockholders to buy more stock, by putting him in touch with a prominent Stock 
Exchange firm; moreover, I know that many of our employees are watching the daily 
fluctuations of their stocks. Price fluctuations they accept with humor; when a market 
reaction occurred, while stocks were still something new in their experience, a mock, 
lugubrious rumor spread that several of the shareowners were considering a plunge 
from a high window. 

It is our hope that next Christmas we may be able to add to the holdings of the 
employees; probably, because such a follow-up would not be a surprise, we shal] 
consult with the workers to learn their choices for additional shares. 

Our “laboratory” experiment has been successful in one important respect: It has 
already proved that the planned economy fallacy thrives on ignorance, whereas free 
enterprise flourishes through enlightenment. If giving shares of stock in selected 
American industries, providing a stake in our capitalistic society, to those who might 
not otherwise acquire them, serves to spark a broadened interest in economic questions, 
our purposes will be served. 

—Joun Norman (Vice President, Automatic Screw Machine Products Co.) in The Exchange 4/50 


Foot Clinics Cut Absenteeism 


FOOT TROUBLES cost industry over $100 million a year! Stores and factories take 
most of the burden in absenteeism, lowered efficiency, poor customer relations, etc., so 
they have been taking steps to deal with the problem. Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
has a free foot clinic which achieved a 12 per cent drop in absenteeism and a rise in 
production efficiency. Other manufacturing outfits which have a foot care program are 
duPont, Murray Manufacturing Corporation, International Shoe Company, Bristol- 
Myers, and Owens-Illinois Glass. Among retail firms are Woodward & Lothrop, Sears 
Roebuck, Hecht Company, and Filene. Some of them have their own foot clinics on 
the premises, others pay the bill for workers’ visits to outside chiropodists. Still 
others have visiting chiropodists who take care of workers periodically at the com- 
pany’s expense. 

—Labor Checklist (Research Institute of America, Inc.) 
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A Study of Vacation Trends 


WILLIAM A. SAWYER, M.D., Medical Director 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


N INDUSTRY the question of vacations 

poses many problems. Every now and 
then management is called upon to examine 
current practices, to determine whether 
vacations are adequate in length, and 
whether the interests of both employer and 
employee are properly served. Certain com- 
mon practices have developed concerning 
vacations, but no over-all standards exist 
on which there is complete agreement. 

In April, 1948, our company’s Industrial 
Relations Department was reviewing the 
subject of vacations, and I was asked to 
survey several aspects of employee vaca- 
tions with other company medical direc- 
tors. With the help of Dr. Edward C. 
Holmblad, Managing Director of the 
American Association of Industrial Phy- 
Sicians and Surgeons, 150 questionnaires 
were sent out in May, 1948, to a group of 
medical directors. Ninety-one replies were 
received. From this limited survey, the 


following conclusions could be drawn: 


1. Vacations should be based on length 
of service. 

2. Additional time should be granted 
older employees, executives, and depart- 
ment heads. Some companies allow longer 
vacations for key executives, department 
heads, and professional workers on the 
theory that they carry greater responsibility 
and work longer hours without extra com- 
pensation and are, therefore, in need of a 
longer period of relaxation. These differ- 
ences in vacation policy are the exception 
rather than the rule, and the trend is 
toward identical vacations for all types of 
employees with the same length of service. 

3. A majority thought split vacations 
were preferable, i.e., two vacations a year. 

4. Apparently there is no medical basis 
for commonly accepted vacations, i.e., two 
weeks, three weeks, four weeks, and more. 
There was no consensus of opinion as to 
whether two weeks are enough. 


1 


From an 
cians and Surgeons, Chicago, April 27, 1950. 
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5. Almost a third thought vacations 
should be on an individual need basis. 
Others thought this preferable but difficult 
to arrange, and about one-third thought it 
was not necessary. 

6. The majority are opposed to saving 
vacation from one year and applying it to 
another year. Presumably this means that 
everyone should have a vacation each year. 

7. It is generally agreed that a complete 
change of environment and occupation, 
relaxation and physical activity which re- 
creates but does not sap vitality is the best 
type of vacation for every individual. The 
element of play in a vacation is essential. 

8. Most vacations are taken in the sum- 
mer because a more satisfactory vacation 
can be found by the average employee at 
less expense in summer than in any other 
season. From a medical standpoint, how- 
ever, it would be better to divide a vacation 
in order to have both a winter and summer 
vacation, especially if the leave is longer 
than two weeks. 

What is the optimum vacation length? 
Study of the literature to determine the 
origin of the traditional two-week vacation 
throws no light on why this particular 
length of time was adopted. It is safe to 
assume therefore that it is the product of 
the step-by-step process through which va- 
cations have gradually been extended and 
liberalized over the years. We have no 
proof that two weeks is enough. 

It seems that we are moving in the right 
direction as regards vacations. There are: 
(1) vacations for more workers, (2) longer 
vacations, and (3) they are now granted 
as a reward for past service and to con- 
serve health. 

Twenty-five years ago two-week vaca- 
tions were the limit and quite common 
among executives and office workers. Dur- 
ing the years since, workers in factories 
have come into their own with paid vaca- 


address at the Thirty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the American Association of Industrial Physi- 
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tions of approximately two weeks. Now 
four out of every five employees are eligible 
for paid vacations provided they meet the 
requirements as to length and regularity of 
service. 

Dr. Morris Fishbein, in “It’s Doctor's 
Orders,” published in Holiday in March, 
1946, stated that a vacation should cause 
a person to forget his usual occupation 
and habits. Desk workers, clerks, etc., 
should preferably spend vacations in ac- 
tivity involving muscular exercise. Experts 
in treatment of heart disease recommend 
15-minute periods of relaxation, best taken 
by sitting in a comfortable chair with 
eyes closed, the mind at rest, the feet ele- 


vated, and every muscle relaxed. Dr. Fish- 
bein further said that the chief factors in 
a healthful vacation include change in oc- 
cupation, lots of time in the sunshine and 
open air, plenty of rest, association with 
congenial friends, freedom from insistent 
routine. A good vacation is over when you 
begin to yearn for your work. 

More should and can be done in not 
only recommending the time of a vacation 
at the time of a periodic check-up but the 
kind of a vacation as well. There is need 
for more medically-advised vacations. One 
should have the kind of vacation which 
will soften the rigidities and reduce the 
age-producing habits and attitudes. 


—Industrial Medicine and Surgery, June 1950, p. 289:9 


Recruiting and Placing College Graduates in Business 


0 NE OF THE MOST valuable products of 


good organization planning is a steady 
influx of new employees whose formal 
training has equipped them for steady ad- 
vancement within the company. As the per- 
sonnel executive of one oil company ex- 
pressed it, “We consider that the continued 
prosperity of the company will be measured 
im the future to a great extent by what we 
are doing now in the selection and training 
of new men from universities and technical 
schools.” 

What methods has business found effec- 
tive for recruiting and placing college 
gtaduates? Guides to current practice are 
found in a recent survey, by the Policy- 
holders Service Bureau of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, of the 
programs developed by 75 companies, large 
and small, in a wide variety of industries. 
The combined replies represent more than 
600 years of practical experience in select- 
ing college graduates. In addition, the 
campus viewpoint was obtained from 45 
universities, colleges, and technical schools. 

Responsibility for Recruiting. In small 
companies, the president or a senior execu- 
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tive frequently assumes responsibility for 
the recruiting program. As a rule, the per- 
sonnel department takes the most active 
part in recruiting and selection, but in any 
case the personnel executive should work 
closely with the officer responsible for this 
activity in developing an effective program. 

The great majority of methods used to 
determine recruiting needs fall into one of 
four classifications: 

1. The Annual Estimate. Each year the 
personnel department of one industrial 
products concern, with the assistance of 
divisional personnel managers, conducts a 
company-wide inventory of “cadets” re- 
quired for the coming year. This covers such 
details as age, educational background and 
experience, special physical qualifications 
required, and so on. 

2. The Long-Range Estimate. Old-line, 
nationally organized industries prefer this 
method. They assume their product will 
continue in demand over the years and 
in order to conduct extended operations 
efficiently, they must develop a stream of 
selected, highly trained and skilled poten- 
tial supervisory replacements. Quotes based 
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on estimated needs two, three, five and 
more years in advance are not uncommon. 

3. Fixed Minimum Requirements. Some 
companies have established a fixed mini- 
mum number of recruits to have in train- 
ing at all times. Each year, however, the 
number may be modified one way or the 
other, as the needs of the company vary. 
In contrast to this policy is that followed 
by a textile company, which has placed 
a top limit of 10 as the maximum number 
to be included in its management-trainee 
program in any one year. 

4. Specific Positions. One of the larger 
steel companies has fixed its quotas accord- 
ing to the specific reported needs of its 
operating divisions. A flour-milling com- 
pany reports that it has never attempted 
to esablish any standard number of grad- 
uates to be recruited each year, the number 
depending on immediate and foreseeable 
needs. A_ building-products company re- 
cruits almost entirely for specific jobs or 
for one of several openings in a particular 
department. 

Selecting the Colleges. The factors con- 
sidered in selecting the schools to be visited 
are summarized as follows: 

1. The school must be fully accredited— 
that is, recognized by a group such as 
the Association of American Colleges 
or the Engineers Council for Protession- 
al Development. 

It must have a good general reputation, 
particularly as to faculty, curriculum, 
student body and graduates. 

First-hand experience with employee 
graduates of the particular college or 
university is considered. 

There tends to be a preference for col- 
leges in reasonably close proximity to 
the company’s operating locations. This 
facilitates final interviews at company 
offices, and some companies feel that it 
reduces turnover. 

The character of the positions open will 
influence the selection of colleges. Tech- 
nical openings may call for concentrated 
recruiting in the engineering schools. Work 
confined largely to sales, accounting and 
administration calls for recruiting in the 
liberal arts colleges and schools of business 
administration. A Midwestern feed manu- 
facturer’s best source of training is the 
land-grant agricultural colleges. He does 
not consider the specific curriculum too 
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important, so long as the applicants have 
a thorough grounding in basic animal and 
poultry science. A pharmaceutical firm re- 
ported that it built up some excellent col- 
lege contacts which were originally opened 
by direct invitation of the schools them- 
selves. 

Contacting the Colleges. The usual pro- 
cedure is to advise the school’s placement 
officer of available vacancies and furnish 
him with complete position descriptions, to- 
gether with application forms and special 
material on the company. At the same time 
it is customary to suggest tentative dates 
on which a company representative may 
visit the campus, scheduling visits six to 
eight weeks in advance. It is then usual for 
the university placement officer to do some 
preliminary screening, set up an interview- 
ing schedule, and confirm the proposed 
dates at least a month in advance. 

Some companies find it worthwhile to 
have candidates complete preliminary ap- 
plications as they are screened by the col- 
lege authorities. The majority time their 
campus interviews through March, April 
and May for classes graduating in June; 
and October and November for the Feb- 
ruary graduates. 

The most popular recruiting aid is the 
promotional booklet. Nearly three-quarters 
of the companies reporting use these pub- 
lications. Contents of a typical booklet are 
divided as follows: 


The Industry ..... 
Development of the Company . 


4 pages 
78 
Functions of the Company 2 
a“ 
30 


A Leader in the Industry 

Employment Opportunities 

Employment Privileges 8 

Where to File Applications 2 

Many colleges reported that the most 
effective means of encouraging company 
recruiting is to provide an efficient, busi- 
nesslike service, tailored to the particular 
needs of each company, to include pre- 
screening of undergraduates according to 
job specifications; the scheduling of group 
and individual interviews; complete stu- 
dent personal data files; a transcript of 
scholastic records; and faculty contacts. 

The Interviews. The success of the whole 
selection process starts with the interview. 
The object of the interview is to match 
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the right man to the right job. The inter- 
viewing process is subjective and conse- 
quently places a great premium on the 
exercise of judgment. Some companies use 
patterned or standardized interview tech- 
niques. Others favor a procedure that com- 
bines the flexibility and naturalness of the 
conversational interview with the chan- 
neled-question background of the patterned 
type. 

As regards qualifications, age limits may 
be overlooked in the light of special work 
or war experience. Relatively low scholas- 
tic standing may be discounted in favor 
of an outstanding extracurricular record. 


In other words, the candidate’s acceptance 
depends on his composite rating expressed 
in terms of potential worth to the company. 


The majority of firms regularly conduct- 
ing college recruiting use interview rating 
forms. These enable the interviewer to 
crystallize his evaluation of the candidate 
and facilitate the final selection process. 


Rating forms may be used both on the 
campus and at the home office. Half the 
companies use tests as a part of their 
selection procedure, although excellent re- 
sults have been reported by both users and 
non-users. 

Although the interviewer in the field 
usually has authority to employ on the 
spot, field selection is merely for screening 
purposes. The most promising candidates 
are invited to the company’s plant or office 
for interviews with the divisional or de- 
partment heads most concerned with their 
placement. These visits are generally made 
at company expense and take one or two 
days. 

The personnel executive invariably con- 
trols final selection and frequently in these 
matters he works directly with the com- 
pany’s chief executive. This practice was 
found to be common in the medium-sized 
and smaller companies. In any case, final 
selection is usually made as a result of 
multiple interviews. 


—From Recruiting and Placing College Graduates in Business, Policyholders Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 66 pages. 


Are Company Hiring Policies Unfair to Veterans? 


IF A COMPANY'S NORMAL POLICY is to hire only men 25 years of age or under for 
training, what does that do to the veteran of World War II who is just graduatin; 
from his G-I course in college? 

This point is raised by Walter Mitchell, Jr., managing director of the Controllers 
Institute of America, who recommends in The Controller* that the veteran's years 
of military service be taken into consideration. 

“If a veteran spent five years in the service,’ Mr. Mitchell asks, “might it not be 
valid to give him the same consideration at 30 as a non-veteran at 25? Perhaps the 
simple formula would be to add the years of military service to the maximum hiring 
age. 

“If we do not take this factor into account, we may be unfair to the veterans who 
have been graduating in the past two or three years from their delayed college training 
We may also be creating an artificial shortage in some of the age classes working their 
way up to executive responsibilities.” 


* June, 1950. 





SPECIAL LEARNER CERTIFICATES authorizing the employment of learners at hourly wage 
rates below the new 75-cent minimum provided by the amended Fair Labor Standards 
Act have been issued to 743 establishments in various industries, according to the U. S$ 
Labor Department's Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions. Wage rates 
authorized by the learner certificates range generally from 60 to 70 cents an hour. 
Learning periods vary from one to six months, but most of them range from six weeks 
to three months. 
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Handling Problems Connected with Employee Parking Lots 


A PESKY PROBLEM common to all personnel departments is the employee parking lot. 
Insurance companies report that reckless driving and accidents in and around industrial 
parking areas are on the rise. And personnel men, who under most organizational 
setups are shouldered with the responsibility for parking lot administration, are 
beginning to do things about it. 

Fortunately, you can tap plenty of brains on how to cope with parking lot headaches, 
for everyone or almost everyone—pedestrian and driver—has a solution or two. 

Lederle Laboratories (Pearl River, N. Y.), found that complaints virtually ceased 
when the parking area was paved, thus permitting better drainage. Covering the park- 
ing lot with gravel is another and yet cheaper method. 

Perhaps the first step in tackling the parking lot dilemma is to set up a system of 
records so that the company knows whose car is whose. Many companies follow the 
practice of requiring employees who use company parking facilities to file registration 
‘ards. This makes it easy for the plant guard to get in touch with an employee in case 
the vehicle has to be moved—or there is a violation. The registration card should be 
simple and filled out in duplicate. One is held by plant guards, the other goes to 
personnel. 

At Bakelite Corp. (Bound Brook, N. J.) employees are given stickers which are 
pasted on the windshield or back window. This sticker means that the employee has 
filed his registration card—and also keeps outsiders from taking advantage of com- 
pany parking facilities. The next step is to make sure that there is enough personnel 
available to handle traffic when shifts come to an end. Bendix Aviation Corp. 
(Teterboro, N. J.) so schedules its plant guards that they will be available when shifts 
end and traffic is heaviest. Bendix also files shift schedules with county and state 
police so that these authorities can send traffic help when necessary. 

Don’t assume that all parking-lot violations are committed by rank-and-filers. An 
ERB check reveals that executives very often do as they please in regard to parking and 
driving. A suggested cure is to have the executive officer of the company make parking- 
lot violations by top brass the subject of an inter-office memo. 

—Employee Relations Bulletin (National Foremen’s Institute, Inc.) 9/14/49 


Program to Reduce Chronic Absenteeism 


THE CHRONIC ABSENTEE has made such an ingrained habit of not turhing up on the 
job, that the “reward’’ approach seldom works with him as it does with the more 
casual offender. The chronic cases need shock treatment. Here’s how one company 
successfully jolted many of its longtime offenders back into line: 

1. A list was drawn up of the 10 per cent in each department with the worst 
absentee records. Sickness and other excused absenteeism were disregarded. 

2. Departmental lists were compared to make sure that the worst offenders in each 
group were really comparable. This avoided unjustified action on an individual whose 
over-all absentee position might be better, though he ranked worse than he should in his 
own department. 

3. Each supervisor reviewed the record with his own offenders, to eliminate action 
on those for whom there was some mitigating explanation. With the others, the 
supervisor emphasized the importance of regular attendance, stressing the effect of 
absenteeism on co-workers. 

4. After one more absence, the offender was warned, with the knowledge of 
the union steward, that one repetition would mean dismissal. Since this company 
uses disciplinary discharge very sparingly, there were not many who continued to 
offend after this fourth step. 

5. Those who did repeat were fired—and not a single grievance was filed by the 
union on any of these discharges. 

The program produced a steady decline in absenteeism. 

—Labor Checklist (Research Institute of America, Inc.) 6/28/50 
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What You Should Know About Mobilization 


ENERAL OMAR BRADLEY has said, “Our 

basic military structure consists of two 
main elements—the forces in being and the 
mobilization base . . . Our mobilization base, 
which includes our industrial mobilization 
program, must provide the educational 
training and logistical facilities that will 
assure us of a quick expansion of the 
Armed Forces in order that we can eventu- 
ally bring the full might of this nation, in 
conjunction with allied nations, to bear 
upon the enemy.” 

It is the Munitions Board’s job to plan 
and provide for the industrial portion of 
that mobilization base. The Board’s duties 
and functions can be divided into two main 
classes: industrial mobilization planning 
and supply management. The first involves 
the planning and arranging tequired to 
produce with all possible speed all the 
equipment necessary to win a war. The 
second is the job of coordinating and inte- 
gtating the procurement practices of the 
three services on an efficient and business- 
like basis. 

In the national security act of 1947, Con- 
gtess provided that the work of the Board 
should be “in consonance with guidance 
... provided by the Joint Chiefs of Staff.” 
This staff must first determine the kind of 
war we are going to fight, where it will 
be most likely to be fought and the kind, 
amount, place, and rate of delivery of 
properly equipped troops. The sum total 
of this information is called a strategic plan. 
This plan, when completed, is presented to 
each of the three services and translated by 
them into their total requirements. After 
we have received these requirements from 
each of the services, the Munitions Board 
screens and coordinates them. Then, in 
collaboration with the National Security 
Resources Board, the Munitions Board de- 
termines whether the industry of the coun- 
try, as a whole, can produce the kind and 
number of items required. 
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In the necessarily long and complex 
process of determining coordinated require- 
ments for thousands of items, priority is 
given to groups of items for which advance 
mobilization planning with industry is par- 
ticularly important. The Board has chosen 
700 highly important items for short-range 
planning. We will add to this number 
until it reaches a total of between 4,000 and 
5,000 items which seems to be a suitable 
number to use as a base for long-range 
industrial mobilization planning. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff also inform 
the Munitions Board of the relative im- 
portance of military tasks so that the Board 
can develop industrial production sched- 
ules that meet the need of planned military 
operations. Priority controls are then de- 
signed that can be used within the Depart- 
ment of Defense to direct industrial pro- 
duction and distribution. 

The Munitions Board is developing over 
70 programs aimed at improving either 
current industrial activities or at perfecting 
our industrial mobilization plans and sup- 
ply management techniques. Here is a 
progress report on some of the important 
programs that are of most immediate in- 
terest to American business. 

The first ingredient of production is 
plants. Of the 1,595 plants built by the 
government during the war at a cost of 
$12.7 billion, 270 are retained, owned and 
managed by the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. These 270 plants represent an in- 
vestment of a little over $5 billion. 

In addition to the plants owned by the 
three services, 200 have been placed in a 
National Industrial Plant Reserve and have 
been either retained in standby or have been 
leased or sold with the stipulation that 
they will be maintained in such condition 
that they can be converted to wartime pro- 
duction in 120 days. This reserve of plants 
originally cost the government approxi- 
mately $2 billion. 
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Of the 470 plants in the two reserves, 
441 are capable of manufacturing products 
required by the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force; 70 are producers of basic materials, 
25 are research facilities, and five are oil 
pipelines, terminals, or other non-produc- 
tive facilities. The military are responsible 
for planning wartime production for 371 
of the plants in the two reserves. Planning 
has been completed for 253 of these plants, 
which represent 90 per cent of the total 
investment in the two reserves. 


The military is now negotiating with the 
management of over 30,000 plants for pro- 
duction capacity, and production schedules 
agreeable to management are being de- 
veloped. Over 5,000 schedules for specific 
military items have already been accepted 
by management. 


Another major program that the Board 
is developing involves machine tools and 
industrial equipment. Our objective is to 
acquire and maintain reserves that will be 
used in expanding industry in an emer- 
gency. There are now approximately 
151,000 items in reserves owned by the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. These are in 
addition to tools in our reserve plants. Ad- 
ditional tools and equipment are also be- 
ing placed in the National Industrial 
Equipment Reserve, which is stored and 
maintained for the Department of Defense 
by the General Services Administration. 
This reserve has been completed and con- 
sists of about 10,000 major items. 


It is our hope that these reserves in the 
future will eliminate, or at least ease, such 
shortages as delayed the equipping of plant 
early in World War II. 

Manpower planning, another program of 
particular interest to business men, involves 
both the provision of adequate manpower 
for the Armed Forces and adequate man- 
power for contractors and suppliers. These 
areas include manpower priorities, occupa- 
tional deferments, timely adjustments of 
labor disputes, relaxation of state and fed- 
eral laws when necessary in particular 
cases, channeling of workers into essential 
production, and so on. 

We have now a better appreciation of 
the value of critical skills and how to use 
them than we did in World War II. Ap- 
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proximately 300 skills that require two 
years to acquire and that are expected to 
be in short supply in wartime have been 
listed. Persons having one of these skills 
will be drafted, only to the extent and in 
the numbers definitely needed for that skill 
by the services. We assume a local Selec- 
tive Service Board will determine who will 
be deferred on an individual basis and that 
plant management will make requests for 
the deferment of those with critical skills 
and will, at the same time, economize on 
their use. 


One of the Board’s most interesting and 
important programs has for its objective 
the shortening of the period between the 
award of contract and the attainment of 
peak production rates. Important items, for 
which there is no commercial substitute, 
needed in quantity during the first two 
years of a war, and requiring considerable 
time before suitable production rates are 
reached, are selected and exploratory engi- 
neering studies are made to discover pro- 
duction bottlenecks that might develop in 
wartime and to work out manufacturing 
methods that will make it possible to 


‘achieve required production rates rapidly. 


On the purchasing side of our military 
distribution system, we are working on 
three programs that affect industry and 
will improve our efficiency. The first of 
these is the establishment of uniform pro- 
curement regulations that form a basis for 
common procedures and practices covering 
such matters as contract forms and clauses, 
patents, inventions and copyrights, bonds 
and insurance, taxes, labor and contract 
cost principles. Most of the sections of the 
regulations have been published and the 
project is now 75 per cent complete. 


We are also attempting to assign respon- 
sibility for purchasing an item or group 
of items to a single department. That is 
to say, that one of the three military ser- 
vices will buy all of a particular item for 


all three services. Another method is to 
have one department buy the complete 
needs of the services from a particular 
plant. A third example of purchasing as- 
signment we call “Joint Procurement.” In 
this instance, all purchasing is done by a 
jointly staffed agency. 





At the present time we are developing 
a cataloging system for the millions of 
items purchased by the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. No one knows how many differ- 
ent listed items we purchased during World 
War II, but it is believed to have been in 
excess of five million. This involved an 
enormous duplication in numbers, confu- 
sion in distribution, and outright waste. 
We hope to bring this figure down to ap- 
proximately 1,700,000 by eliminating dupli- 
cate listings of the same item. The catalog, 
when completed, will save an enormous 


amount of time, make it possible for one 
service to requisition an item from another, 
and will make it unnecessary to carry large 
stocks of items simply because they carry 
different names or numbers. 

A companion to cataloging is our pro- 
gram of standardization. We are trying 
to develop common specifications for items 
that are used by more than one military 
service by eliminating minor differences in 
specifications, and major differences as well 
if possible without adversely affecting effi- 
ciency. This job is 30 per cent complete. 


—HuBert E. Howarp (Chairman, Munitions Board), Commerce, July, 1950, p. 19:5. 


Productivity Increase in Non-Manufacturing Industries Noted 


PRODUCTIVITY in several non-manufacturing industries improved throughout the past 
decade, according to an analysis recently completed by the Conference Board. 

While virtually every non-manufacturing industry increased its output substantially 
during the past decade, the analysis shows, some industries, such as electric light and 
power, were able to do so without comparably increasing man-hours of iabor input. 
Thus their productivity increased. “In other industries (anthracite mining, for ex- 
ample) the rise in the volume of goods or services did not keep pace with the rise in 
man-hours; so output per man-hour declined.” 

Fewer argricultural workers, the Board notes, were able to produce substantially more 
food, livestock, and other farm crops in each year since 1942 than had ever been pro- 
duced in any prewar year. “Output per worker was at an all-time peak in 1948, the 
latest year for which government estimates are available. On the average, each worker 
produced 30 per cent more than he did in 1939. The volume of farm output was 22 
per cent higher than prewar, while farm employment was 6 per cent lower. This record 
may even have been improved in 1949, since total farm production continued at about 
the 1948 level while employment dropped 3 per cent.” 

Productivity on Class I railroads showed a “marked rise’ in the early war years of 
the past decade. ““A downward movement which began in 1944 was stopped as peace- 
time operations were resumed. The net result was that the volume of railroad service 
(freight and passenger combined) provided by a man-hour of work increased about a 
third between 1939 and 1949. The gain for the decade was equivalent to a 2.7 per 
cent increase a year; this was virtually the same annual rate of growth as occurred in 
the ‘twenties and 'thirties.” 

Output per man-hour in the electric light and power industry nearly doubled under 
wartime conditions ‘‘as output rose sharply and man-hours of labor fell below” pre 
war levels. “It declined in the early postwar years, but then improved again. So, in 
1949, man-hour output in the privately owned electric light and power industry was 
about 70 per cent higher than in 1939. This advance was not so large as during the 
‘thirties, though electric energy production had increased more than twice as much as 
in the earlier decade.” 

Installation of new generating equipment, the Board points out, increased the net 
capacity in privately owned plants from 33.9 million kilowatts in 1939 to 50.1 million 
kilowatts in 1949, a rise of nearly 50 per cent. ‘The net additions in 1948 and 1949 
alone amounted million and 4.8 million kilowatts, respectively, the largest 
annual increments in the industry's history.” 

Output per man-hour in the telephone industry was slightly below that of 1939 in 
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nearly every year of the ‘forties, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Through- 
out the war, it “hovered within 2 per cent’ of the prewar level. Some of the unfavor- 
able factors, the Board points out, were restrictions on the production of new equip- 
ment, difficulties in maintaining a trained labor force, and increased long-distance 
traffic, with relatively few new circuits installed. “In 1946, the index of productivity 
fell to 95 (1939 = 100). Some improvement in 1947 brought productivity to about 
what it was prewar. The next year, however, it fell 7 per cent.” 

In the telegraph industry, output per employee “rose steadily during the war, partly 
as a result of longer hours.’ Postwar movements are “uncertain.” In 1946, the analysis 
continues, the production-employee ratio declined as the volume of business dropped 
and the average workweek per employee was cut an hour. “A substantial increase in 
the following year was partly offset by a decrease in 1948. The net result was that 


the output-worker ratio in 1948 was 17 per cent above that of 1939 and about the 
same as in 1945.” 


Minimizing Fire Hazards in New Constructions 


THE FACTORY OF 1950 presents a striking contrast to the multi-story plank-on-timber 
mill of a generation ago. Practically the entire plant today may consist of a single 
one-story building or even a single room specially designed for the process it houses. 
New and more easily erected materials are being used increasingly in place of brick 
and wood. 

The non-combustible construction of the modern one-story building makes it much 
less likely to be destroyed by fire than the traditional multi-story, wood-floor structure. 
Such a building, however, is not immune from fire damage. 

Here are some points for consideration to minimize fire hazards when selecting the 
type of construction for a new plant or industrial building. 

Select construction that resists fire with only minor damage or is at least non- 
combustible even though it may be susceptible to damage by heat. Heavy plank roofs 
or floors, which are slow-burning, are considered satisfactory if the occupancy is 
non-hazardous. 

Avoid wooden walls, joisted quick-burning floors and roofs, and inaccessible com- 
bustible hollow spaces. 

Cut off hazardous processes by fire walls or suitable fire-resistive partitions. Isolate 
particularly severe fire hazards in separate buildings. 

If construction or contents are to be combustible, subdivide large areas by fire walls 
with openings adequately protected, in order to limit the probable maximum damage in 
a single fire. Provide as much yard space as possible between important buildings 
having combustible floors and roofs. 

If building is more than one story, enclose stairs, elevator wells, conveyors and 
chutes with adequate fire-resistive walls, having automatic fire doors at openings to 
prevent spread of fire upward from floor to floor. 

Provide means for quick smoke removal from windowless air-conditioned buildings, 
by appropriate arrangement of fans and dampers. 

—Factory Mutual Record (Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies) 4/50 





SNACKS during mid-morning and mid-afternoon rest periods had no effect on the 
efficiency of women workers in the sewing room of a cotton-bag factory. Industrial 
physicians chose these women for testing because they work at top speed throughout 
the day. The physicians found, after three consecutive weeks of giving different 
amounts of nutritious food to the workers during the rest periods, that the women got 
all the energy they needed from their regular meals. On days when the employees 
were not allowed snacks during their relief periods, their work output did not suffer, 


but morale was bad. 
—Morris Fisusein, M. D., in Cosmopolitan 
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Rating Form Saves Time in Machine Replacement 


SIMPLE, PRACTICAL METHOD of machine- 
A tool replacement is required by medium- 
size plants, especially those engaged in 
jobbing work or building machinery to 
special order. In such cases, a reasonably 
accurate forecast must be produced without 
requiring much time and effort by those 
best acquainted with shop conditions— 
the methods engineers and shop executives. 
And the program must command the re- 
spect of the board of directors as being 
based on a careful rationalization of both 
machine-tool needs and over-all moderniza- 
tion of plant facilities. 

A machine-tool analysis, review, and 
replacement program that meets these re- 
quirements is successfully employed by the 
Morgan Construction Company, Worcester, 
Mass., builder of rolling-mill machinery. 
One-half of the equipment in the com- 
pany’s plants is rated each year by five 
persons, and their findings' are reviewed 
against the needs of the business as a whole 
by the vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions. Surprisingly few man-hours of execu- 
tive time are spent in the process. But it is 
fealized that the annual appropriations re- 
quest is based upon logical premises, and 
hence between $300,000 and $400,000 has 
been spent in each of the past three years 
for all purposes. 

The Morgan plan is based upon use of a 
Simple 814 X 11-in. rating form which lists 
pertinent information about the machine 
and includes a classification chart. When 
the machine-review period arrives, blank 
forms are issued to persons in five cate- 
gories: (1) department foremen, (2) the 
methods engineer, (3) each plant superin- 
tendent, (4) the general superintendent, 
and (5) the works manager. Rating is 
done by checking appropriate boxes in the 
classification chart. Foremen can check their 
equipment in an hour or two; persons in 
the second, fourth, and fifth categories rate 
all machines and need only a day or two at 
most. 

After the machines have been rated, the 
checked forms are brought to the vice- 
president in charge of operations. He and 
the general superintendent review the five 
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recorded opinions and correlate them with 
the file record on the machine, which is 
an identical form but carries all previous 
ratings. Experience shows that the five 
opinions of a machine are generally similar 
for the first five and last five years of the 
expected life-span of 20 years, but that 
they vary for the middle 10 years. 

The classification chart lists five factors 
that must be rated: Utilization, Accuracy, 
Condition, Present Age, and Abuse. 

The rater’s opinion of the machine in 
respect to each factor is checked in ap- 
propriate boxes, to which arbitrary values 
have been assigned on the theory that the 
machine will have a life of 20 years. For 
utilization, terms are defined as: continuous 
—two-shift operation or over daily; much 
—-single-shift operation daily; frequent— 
single-shift for two or three days per week; 
occasional—single-shift, two or three days 
per month; and rare—any use falling below 
“occasional.” Ratings are 6 for “rare” to 0 
for “continuous.” 

Under the “Present Age” classification, a 
machine up to four years old is considered 
new and is arbitrarily rated 6 points; if 
five to eight years old, it is rated 5 points; 
nine to 12 years old, 3 points; 13 to 16 
years old, 1 point; and 17 to 20 years old, 
0 points. 

Obsolescence is treated as a separate item 
with no value. 

It is obvious that the age factor increases 
whether the machine is used or not, and 
that the degree of utilization for the year 
of review can be estimated with reasonable 
accuracy. Abuse covers such items as over- 
loading, damage from dropping parts, etc. 
Opinions of accuracy and condition vary 
according to the rater. 

In arriving at the final rating for en- 
trance on the record, the first consideration 
is to strike an average of the opinions. 
Often this average coincides with opinions 
held by the vice-president and the general 
superintendent. In some cases, the ratings 
show considerable improvement for con- 
dition and accuracy since the last rating, 
indicating the effect of an extensive over- 
haul. Here it is felt the higher rating is 
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deceptive, and the previous rating is con- 
tinued. 

Sometimes the votes on accuracy and con- 
dition slightly favor “good” rather than 
“fair.” In such cases, it is decided which 
of the two factors has the better rating. 
Then, one is marked ‘“‘good” and the other 
“fair.” 

Only one weakness has been discovered 
in the system. An old machine that has 
worn out in service and is so poor that it is 
rarely run, would thus be rarely “abused,” 
but rather saved for infrequent jobs. The 
score on years of remaining life that such 
a machine would be given would be ob- 
viously false. Consequently, the rule is: A 
machine with “poor” ratings for accuracy 
and condition is automatically scored 0 
for remaining years of life. If one rating is 
poor and the other is fair, the remaining 
life is scored 1 or 2 years, regardless of 
the checked total. 

Review of the work of the five raters 


and marking the record forms requires 
about a week. 

Next, the machine-records section of the 
accounting department compiles a list of 
machines with 0 to 5 years remaining life, 
as shown by the completed record forms. 
All machines considered obsolete are 
starred, those having more than 5 years of 
remaining life, but considered obsolete, 
are included. 

To assemble the replacement program, 
three further lists are prepared and re- 
duced to essentials. First, the list of old 
and obsolete machines is examined. Ma- 
chines are eliminated from replacement 
consideration, if utilized for simple work 
with liberal tolerances, or for special or 
infrequent jobs. Second, new types of ma- 
chines that should be considered in the 
replacement program are listed. Third, 
“bottleneck” machines are listed. Logical 
decisions can be made from study of the 
three lists. 


—RupertT Le GRAND. American Machinist, June 26, 1950, p. 76:2. 
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The Cost of Advertising 


DVERTISING IS A SOLID, useful selling tool 
A of management which, in skilled hands, 
can make an economic contribution to a 
company the equal of any tool in the 
factory. 

But is management today using that 
tool to best advantage? In recent years, 
various studies have indicated that the 
percentage of sales devoted to advertising 
has been showing a down-trend for at least 
two decades. Why? Because, though it 
costs more to advertise than it did in 1940, 
the majority of the middle-rank (not the 
largest) national advertisers of over-the- 
counter merchandise aren't even vaguely 
aware that the cost of advertising has risen 
faster than their advertising budgets. To 
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the contrary, the large majority of middle- 
rank advertisers have been quite solidly 
sold on the premise that the cost of adver- 
tising has actually gone down! They've 
been told that by advertising “experts.” 
They've wanted to believe it; naturally they 
do believe it. 

Advertising today, however, must get a 
larger budget. It must because it costs 
more to advertise. Here are some of the 
factors that have raised advertising costs: 

1. A larger total volume of advertising. 
The more advertising—the less the public 
can absorb, retain, act upon. 

2. A larger total number of advertisers 
and brands in each commodity classifica- 
tion. The greater the competition among 
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advertisers in a single field, the more 
costly the advertising. Cost is implicit in 
competition. (This may not be equally true 
of a new field, like television sets.) 

3. A larger variety of advertising media. 
The greater the variety of media clamoring 
for the public’s eye and ear, the greater the 
cost of winning the public’s eye and ear. 

4. A growth in the number of adver- 
tisers of so-called “non-essentials.” The 
larger the slice of the public’s spending 
dollar sought for other than the basic 
necessities of life—the greater the cost of 
advertising. It costs more to step xp living 
standards than merely to maintain them. 

5. Mounting similarity in competing mer- 
chandise. When advertising sells distinc- 
tive and exclusive merchandise features its 
selling load is lightened. But today (wit- 
ness detergents) merchandise tends to as- 
sume a vast similarity. The less in ex- 
clusive product merit that advertising truly 
has to sell—the greater the cost. 

6. Robot retailing. When floor selling 
could be counted on to capitalize consumer 
advertising, that helped keep ad _ costs 
down. Intelligent floor selling is practical- 
ly gone. Retailing has gone robot. Adver- 
tising must now create demand—not merely 
acceptance. It costs more to create demand 
than acceptance! The less floor selling, the 
more a brand needs pre-selling. The more 
pre-selling needed, the greater the cost of 
advertising. 

Concentration of retail volume. The 
larger and stronger retailers become, the 


greater their “demands” on the manufac- 
turer's ad budget. The comparatively new 
insistence by large retailers for “rental” on 
floor space typifies these demands. The 
more the manufacturer “gives” the retailer, 
the greater his cost of advertising. Either 
his ad budget becomes larger, or the fixed 
budget is spread too thinly. 

8. Store-controlled brands. As retailers 
become more powerful, and as robot re- 
tailing makes shelf location and shelf posi- 
tion increasingly powerful “advertising 
media’’—the store-controlled brand becomes 
stronger. The stronger the store-controlled 
brand (which, today, is a powerfully ad- 
vertised brand) the greater the cost of 
advertising to the manufacturer. Now his 
competition isn’t merely that of other 
manufacturers’ advertised brands; he also 
competes with the known, advertised brand 
of the very retailers through whom he may 
distribute. 

It’s our belief that advertising people 
have been inclined to be too fearful. Too 
insecure. Too uncertain of their status. 
And so many of them are trying to create 
the illusion in the minds of management 
men that it costs less to advertise today 
than it did in 1940! 

We maintain that advertising men have 
a very vital need for getting over to top 
management that it costs more to adver- 
tise. Unless and until that point is put over 
with management, how in the world can 
it be expected that management will budget 
larger sums for advertising? 


—Grey Matter (Grey Advertising Agency, Inc.), April 15, 1950, p. 1:4. 


What College Graduates Say About Employers’ Sales Training 


ACH YEAR AN _ increasing number of 
 eelinced are turning to universities 
to recruit graduates for their sales forces. 
The college graduate has learned in the 
course of his education to appreciate the 
necessity for sound training. He wants his 
training program to equip him for the spe- 
cific job which is offered him. In view of his 
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recent experiences with formal training 
techniques and the seriousness of his ap- 
proach to what may prove an important 
first step in his career, industry can learn 
something from the college graduate’s 
evaluation of the nature and thoroughness 
of industry's sales training methods. 

In this connection, a study was recently 
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undertaken in which 61 graduates of the 
University of Illinois, class of ‘47, were 
asked to give the details of their em- 
ployers’ training programs and to evaluate 
those programs in terms of effectiveness 
in fitting them to do their specific jobs. 
Ninety-three per cent of the respondents 
had completed one or more courses in sell- 
ing while in college. Their replies reflect the 
training methods of approximately 55 dif- 
ferent companies. 


Tests and Interviews. Forty-eight per 
cent of those polled indicated that their 
firms did not employ tests. Of the com- 
panies employing tests, 94 per cent used 
two or more, 40 per cent used four or 
more, and 6 per cent used six or more. 
One firm was reported using 9 tests. 


Only one company did not have two or 
more interviews with the applicant. Where 
more than two interviews were given, the 
applicant was interviewed by more than 
one man, with 62 per cent of the com- 
panies using two or more men for inter- 
viewing the applicant and one company 
reported as conducting a total of eight 
interviews with the applicant by six dif- 
ferent men. 


Type and Location of Programs. The 
following types of courses were included, 
with most of the companies using a com- 
bination of types in their programs: 


1. Sink or swim method—the concern gives 
its new man a set of samples, a manual, 
and a pat on the shoulder, with some 
such remark as, “You'll knock them 
dead” (20 per cent). 

Text system—primarily used to establish 
principles in the mind of the salesman 
(50 per cent). 

Case system—which aims at the solu- 
tion of problems, is used by law schools 
(44 per cent). 

Field system—training with senior sales- 
men (60 per cent). 

Project system—aims at solving typical 
problems in surroundings which are as 
realistic as possible (20 per cent). 
Correspondence  system—consists of 
letters and bulletins, similar to text sys- 
tem, but is given the salesman while he 
is on the road selling (44 per cent). 


The home office was the most common 
location for training courses. Thirty-nine 
respondents checked home office; 30, branch 
office; and 12, other locations, such as 
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warehouses, professional schools, or dealers. 

Elements of the Program. The com- 
panies were fairly uniform in their treat- 
ment of product knowledge and company 
policies in the training program. Trade 
problems were not considered as important. 
Only 43 per cent of the respondents rated 
trade problems coverage fairly complete 
or better, in contrast to 94 per cent for 
product knowledge and 86 per cent for 
company policies; while 34 per cent rated 
trade problems as of little importance and 
13 per cent of no importance in their 
courses. 

Voice and conversation rated fairly im- 
portant or better (92 per cent), while no 
company in this sample overlooked per- 
sonality completely. 

Training in sales techniques appears to 
be well represented in this sample, with 
training on how to meet objections most 
widely used (75 per cent); followed by 
training on how to make demonstrations 
(67 per cent); how to close (60 per cent); 
how to approach customers (50 per cent); 
and how to locate customers (33 per cent). 

A surprisingly small number of these 
companies use a standardized sales talk. 
All the salesmen in this sample compose 
their own talk in whole or in part. Per- 
haps companies which look to universities 
for their prospective salesmen keep this part 
of their training program flexible to permit 
the college graduate to use his judgment 
and creative abilities in adapting to various 
sales situations. 

The relatively large percentage reporting 
that a feeling of ésprit de corps developed 
during their training courses (64 per cent) 
indicates that those replying respect their 
companies and company officers and have a 
feeling of being members of a team. 

Visual aids are still not being used 
extensively by the companies comprising 
this sample, for 50 per cent do not use 
sound-slide films, movies or charts. Only 
40 per cent of the respondents reported use 
of films, and 35 per cent, flip charts. How- 
ever, most of the companies that do use 
them, use them extensively. One company, 
widely recognized as a leader in sales 
training, is reported using 10 sound-slide 
films, 10 movies, and 25 flip charts 





Personal Evaluations. On the whole, the 
respondents felt that the value of the 
various parts of the program corresponded 
to the extent that these elements were in- 
cluded in the training program. For 
example, 92 per cent of the respondents 
rated product knowledge in first or second 
place in value compared to 94 per cent 
rating their product knowledge fairly com- 
plete or better. 

They rated personality in third place or 
better, compared with over 90 per cent 
rating it as fairly important or better in 
their training programs. 

The standardized sales talk ranked 
lowest in value, with 22 out of 38 assign- 
ing it sixth place. 

The participants rated 235 trainers on 
presentation ability and attitude, with only 
10 per cent giving below-average presenta- 
tions and 2 per cent having below-average 
attitudes. 

Concerning quality of the courses, 61 per 
cent reported their courses on the level of 
a college course, 29 per cent were disap- 
pointed in quality, and 10 per cent rated 
their courses far below college standards. 


It is significant that the firms which have 
programs on the level of college graduates 
have developed an ésprit de corps among 
their trainees and in addition are fairly 
adequately preparing the graduates for 
their specific duties. Even the 29 per cent 
rating their course disappointing to a grad- 
uate surprisingly enough reported the course 
as having prepared them to sell, with 13 
respondents checking “fairly adequate or 
better,” two checking “below average,” and 
three, “insufficient training.” It is these 
graduates, however, who did not sense a 
feeling of ésprit de corps to the degree that 
those better satisfied with their courses did. 

On the whole, the company sales training 
programs included were well buttressed 
with useful, factual material, and returns 
indicated that they were providing well- 
balanced and adequate training satisfying 
to college graduates (47 per cent rated 
them adequate and 28 per cent fairly ade- 
quate). There were enough ‘dissatisfied re- 
spondents, however, to suggest that some 
sales managers should revise their training 
programs if they wish to attract and hold 
college graduates on their sales forces. 


-—J. W. THompson. What College Graduates Say About Employers’ Sales Programs. 
Business Management Service Bulletin No. 604, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl., 
1950, 15 pages. 
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SPECIAL MARKETING SEMINARS 


A series of seven Marketing Workshop Seminars will be held 
at the Hotel Roosevelt in New York on Wednesday through Friday. 
November 8-10. Discussion topics are: 


Organization and Administration of the Sales Department 
Sales Forecasting 
Selection and Training of Salesmen 

Planning and Control of the Field Sales Force 
Sales Compensation Methods 

Sales Analysis and Control 

The Marketing Research Department in Action 


For program or further information, write Marketing Seminar 
Secretary, American Management Association, 330 West 42nd 
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Why Manufacturers’ Sales Meetings for Distributors Flop 


NE OF THE weakest SPOTS in distribu- 
0 tion today is manufacturer participa- 
tion in distributor and jobber sales meet- 
ings. Many manufacturers are merely going 
through the motions of conducting sales 
meetings for their distributors. And though 
these meetings offer golden opportunities 
to get distributors’ salesmen “on the team,” 
the fact is that a great many meetings don’t 
improve team play at all. 

During the past year, we have been 
studying this question of manufacturer-par- 
ticipated distributor meetings in various 
fields. We wanted to discover the extent 
of the malaise and nail down various rea- 
sons why manufacturers were failing to 
harness their distributors’ salesmen prop- 
erly. 

In one study, we surveyed 255 leading 
industrial distributors, representative of 
those recognized as doing the best distribu- 
tion job in every geographical section. For 
the most part, they handle the better lines 
and are the type of distributor any manu- 
facturer would give his right arm to have. 

One hundred distributors responded to 
our questionnaire, which asked four simple 
questions: 

How many sales meetings were put on 
for them in the previous six months by 
their suppliers? How many of those meet- 
ings did they consider outstanding, good, 
fair or just a waste of time? Which man- 
ufacturers conducted the outstanding meet- 
ings? What was the matter with the meet- 
ings that were duds? 

Here are some preliminary findings of 
the industrial distributor study. Of the 
total of 773 manufacturer-conducted sales 
meetings reported on by these distributors, 
17 per cent were rated as outstanding; 45 
per cent, good; 22 per cent, fair; and 16 
per cent, just a waste of time. 

Of all the manufacturers mentioned as 
having conducted outstanding individual 
meetings, only four really stood out; each 
being mentioned five or more times by dis- 
tributors in various sections. This suggests 
that the home office of these manufacturers 
recognizes the value of distributor meet- 
ings and accordingly equips their salesmen 
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to do a really constructive job at such 
meetings. On the other hand, the vast 
majority of manufacturers were mentioned 
only once apiece as having conducted out- 
standing meetings. 

Eighty-one per cent of the distributors 
blame manufacturers for the poor meetings. 
A number said that due to unfortunate ex- 
periences in the past, they now were limit- 
ing such meetings. They cooperate only 
with manufacturers who have demonstrated 
ability to stage meetings which increase 
distributor salesmen’s orders. Others are so 
soured on meetings participated in by 
manufacturers that they’re inclined to dis- 
continue all of them, unless they get better 
performances from suppliers. 

Here are some of their beefs aimed at 
manuacturers’ representatives: 

1. They obviously don’t plan their talks 
or even prepare an elementary outline of 
the points they hope to make. 

2. They can’t talk intelligently about 
their company’s product. 

3. They are easily floored when ques- 
tions are fired at them. 

4. They fail to demonstrate properly 
and explain use of the product or the sales 
aid presented. 

5. They leave a major part of their job 
undone when they give product informa- 
tion only and don’t tell where to look for 
customers, who needs the product, what's 
the potential market for the product in the 
distributor’s area. 

6. Their meetings are too long and at- 
tention lags. 

7. They don’t leave the distributor sales- 
men a printed resumé of the meetings to 
help them refresh themselves on important 
points. 

8. They lack knowledge of the simple 
elementary educational processes necessary 
to get a subject over to an audience. 

The solution to this problem of winning 
greater sales productivity through manu- 
facturer participation in distributor meet- 
ings is in the manufacturer's hands—if he’ll 
only remember some important facts: 

First, his competition consists not only 
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of his immediate competitors but of all the 
other manufacturers whose lines the dis- 
tributor handles. 

Second, a distributor sets up a meeting 
not so his men can be dined, wined, and 
regaled with new jokes. He wants to give 
his men good red sales meat into which 
they really can sink their teeth. Thus the 
meeting should be planned and presented 
well enough to help his men sell more. 

Third, the distributor's salesman isn’t 
just a catalog-toting order-taker, but the 
manufacturer’s own front line of attack, 
the means by which his own salesmen mul- 
tiply themselves in their territories. In order 
to sell a product efficiently, the distributor’s 
salesmen must know what it is, what it 


will do, also why, where, how, and to 
whom it can be sold. Most important, he 
will sell only what he likes and will like 
only what he understands. 

Manufacturers will have to become more 
proficient in the art of communication. 
Taking a leaf out of the educators’ book, 
they'll have to learn how best to train the 
trainers (their own salesmen), how to train 
the distributor’s salesmen. This kind of 
teaching calls for presenting information 
concisely, compellingly, enthusiastically and 
in usable, understandable form. Manufac- 
turer participation should be planned to 
start paying off the morning after the meet- 
ing; if it doesn’t start showing its effects 
then—it never will. 


—K. L. Gauck (Director of Research, Geare-Marston, Inc.). Printers’ Ink, March 17, 
1950, p. 31:3. 


Specification for the Ideal Sales Manager 


POSITION: Sales Manager 
QUALIFICATIONS: 


The eye of an eagle 

The memory of an elephant 
The nose of a bloodhound 
The speed of a gazelle 

The strength of a bull 

The courage of a lion 

The wisdom of an owl 

The clarion call of a rooster 
The hide of a rhinoceros 

The inquisitiveness of a monkey 
The tenacity of a turtle 

The stomach of an ostrich 
The liquid capacity of a camel 
The nocturnal habits of a bat 
The social habits of a wolf 


The specifications were drafted by Ed McSweeney of the Perkins-Goodwin Co. and 
the editor of Sales Management for a purely hypothetical employer. The authors will, 
however, guarantee to find a well-paying job—and without demanding either service 
fee or commission—for any sales manager who possesses all the qualifications. Such a 


man will belong to the Who's Zoo of Selling. 


—Sales Management 7/15/50 





ONLY BY INCREASING PRODUCTION per worker by 30 to 35 per cent during the next 10 
years will it be possible to maintain the greater population at a standard of living equal 


to, or better than, today’s level. 


Joun L 


Co.ttyer before the Automobile Club of Buffalo 
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A Study of Consumer Buying Habits 


MANUFACTURERS’ BRAND NAMES are the predominant factor in the selection of goods 
purchased by the American people. This was indicated in a recent study of the buying 
habits of more than 1,500 families throughout the country conducted by National 
Family Opinion, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 

In the study, preferences in the purchase of all products appeared to be spread over 
a wide diversity of brands, thus individuality of taste and choice prevented any one 
trade-mark from dominating any of the principal consumers’ goods fields. Specifically, 
the number of different makers’ brands enjoying substantial consumer popularity 
ranged from as few as 10 in the case of baby foods, to as many as 60 brands in the 
case of coffee. 

Among the 62 products covered in the survey, baby food had the highest brand- 
interest index: 86.2 per cent of the respondents said they limited their purchases of 
baby food to specific brands. Dishwashing powder or flakes and razor blades were the 
next most brand-influenced fields of purchase, the proportion of buyers limiting their 
selections to one or more manufacturers’ brands being 85.6 per cent, and 84.7 per cent, 
respectively. 

Among the products studied, the survey showed makers’ brands least established 
in women’s outer garments and other items of women’s apparel. In the choice of outer 
garments particularly, both manufacturers and store labels appeared to play a negligible 
part. 

In “occasional” purchases such as electrical equipment, brand insistence was shown 
by the survey to be not quite so strong a factor as in packaged goods buying. However, 
59.9 per cent of those questioned said that if they were purchasing a refrigerator, they 
would seek a particular store because of the brand it carried. This attitude did not 
extend to such household items as dishes or dining room furniture; more than 90 per 
cent of the respondents said they would shop from store to store in buying these items. 

The survey showed men playing a greater part in the selection of products normally 
related to women, and vice versa, than is commonly assumed. For example, 22.1 per 
cent of the husbands dictate the family’s choice of household cereals. On the other 
hand, 18.1 per cent of the wives who contributed information to the survey buy their 
husbands’ razor blades. 


—From an address by Howard Trumbull at the Fifth Annual Brand Names 
Day Conference held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 


Growing Industry: Vending Machines 


TODAY, sales through coin-operated vending machines are astronomical. National Auto- 
matic Merchandising Association says that 325,000 cigaret machines sell 48,750,000 
packs a week. Six hundred thousand cigars a week are sold by 15,000 machines. 
Three hundred thousand candy machines deliver 42 million bars a week. Bottled 
beverages slide down 275,000 chutes 49.5 million times a week, and 12,750,000 addi- 
tional drinks per week are filled at 15,000 cup-type dispensers. 

Conservative industry spokesmen believe that $1 billion worth of merchandise 
is sold annually through coin machines; some say as high as $1.5 billion. Three years 
ago the figure was about $500 million. 

This industry, which seems to have attracted its full share of inventive genius, 
believes automatic merchandising has only begun to attract consumers’ coins. 

Ardent proponents, for example, plan to equip drug stores with banks of machines 
for all packaged sundries, and by rotating the machines will enable passers-by to get 
their drug needs on the street after the store closes for the night. They will in time, 
they think, revolutionize our buying habits and in so doing persuade us to buy more. 
Their theory is that much buying is “impulse’’—that sales will mount in almost direct 
ratio to the convenience of the merchandise. 

Steel 2/27/50 
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Air Freight—A Packaging Challenge 


ACKAGING is becoming a major factor 

for the development of new com- 
modities and new markets in air freight. 
To understand its relationship to air freight 
requires a thorough knowledge of the 
background and present problems of this 
new transportation medium. To assist and 
to stimulate thought in this respect is 
the primary purpose of this article. Packag- 
ing ingenuity can do much to assist in 
speeding up the growth of air freight. 

Air freight is not an adjunct to any other 
transportation system; it is a new business, 
selling a new service, creating new employ- 
ment opportunities, new merchandising 
methods, new markets, and providing an 
expeditious means of freight transportation. 
No aspect of our economy will remain un- 
affected by this progressive mode of trans- 
portation. Consequently, the packaging 
problems of this rapidly expanding industry 
should receive immediate thought and con- 
sideration by all container producers. 

The most obvious advantage offered by 
air freight is the speed at which products 
can be delivered. Next in importance is 
special and expeditious handling. Stem- 
ming from these are many more specific 
advantages. For example, the economies 
from using air freight which may tend to 
offset its relatively high rates are faster 
turnover, wider distribution, elimination of 
warehouses, reduction in spoilage, smaller 
interest charges on investment while goods 
are in transit, more efficient use of working 
capital because of reduced inventories, and 
greater profits for both consignee and con- 
signor where time and distance are factors 
in distribution. In addition, pilferage has 
been virtually eliminated in domestic air 
freight shipments. 

Though interest among the container 
manufacturers is increasing, research in 
this field by progressive container producers 
has hardly begun, principally because air 
transportation has not yet represented a 
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sufficient volume to justify extensive ex- 
penditures for research and development. 
Therefore, it remains for the airlines them- 
selves to take the lead in working with 
the shippers and the container manufac- 
turers in developing suitable packaging. 

One of the most difficult objectives of the 
air freight industry is to change shippers’ 
deeply ingrained habits of crating and 
packaging all shipments as if for surface 
transportation. Purveyors of air freight 
service advertise, “Your freight shipments 
when transported via air require only a 
bare minimum of packing. Get away from 
costly, time-worn boxing and packaging 
techniques.”” Because of the stress on the 
fact that heavy crating is not necessary in 
air shipments, much flimsy packaging finds 
its way into air terminals, and the prob- 
lem of inappropriate packaging is ever 
present with air freight handlers. This often 
necessitates reinforcing or repacking with 
consequent expensive delay. 

The ideal container for air cargo, as 
determined by air cargo shippers and air 
line traffic men, is one that is lightweight, 
inexpensive, shock absorbent, affords maxi- 
mum protection against pilferage, is well- 
insulated against heat and cold, provides 
easy efficient sealing, has the ability to take 
multi-color printing, is reusable, and re- 
quires little storage space. The develop- 
ment of packaging possessing one or sev- 
eral of these attributes is particularly ad- 
vantageous to air freight. The size of the 
package should be kept as small as pos- 
sible to permit hand loading and unloading, 
although improved handling equipment is 
rapidly reducing this problem. 

Each commodity has its own peculiar 
container problem. Radio tubes and deli- 
cate airplane parts and instruments re- 
quire special internal suspension and extra 
careful packaging to minimize or eliminate 
shock. Some products must be ventilated, 
whereas others have to be kept at a con- 
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stant temperature. These extremes illustrate 
the opportunities for improved packaging. 

The weight of air shipments can usually 
be significantly lowered if the proper 
package is used. This is possible because 
air commodities are not subject to the 
severe shocks that occur in surface trans- 
portation. Lightweight but adequate pack- 
aging should be the first consideration of 
the air-line shipper. Though lightness of 
shipping containers is not the only factor 
in determining the correct package for air 
freight, it is an important cost-saving op- 
portunity factor. 

In addition to the lightweight packag- 
ing feature, containers must have adequate 
strength. The package should be rigid and 
have sufficient cushion protection against 
outside shocks and impacts. The hollow 
wall formation of corrugated board has 
proved to be one good type of shock 
absorber. Extremely fragile items, however, 
need the added protection of sponge rubber 
or some equally effective shock absorbing 
metal. 

Packages must also be sufficiently sturdy 
to provide protection against compression 
(in the case of stacking packages on one 
another), changes in atmospheric pressure 
at different altitudes, high and low tem- 
peratures, changes in relative humidity, and 
turbulent air. 

Legible package-marking speeds air 
freight shipments. Faulty marking is ex- 
pensive. This, of course, applies to ship- 
ments by all types of carriers. Time losses 
caused by faulty marking of packages may 
offset the airport-to-airport speed advan- 
tage of air service. Markings on packages 
should be clear, distinct and permanently 
affixed, preferably on two sides. 

Transporting commodities via air has 
broadened the possibilities of combining 
effective advertising with packaging. Many 
shippers are aware that packages, specially 
labeled or printed, emphasizing the signi- 
ficance of air speed, are creating new con- 
sumer interest. Therefore, they want con- 


tainers on which they can advertise their 
name, the name of their product, and the 
fact that it was shipped by air. This is 
possible because via air, the outer wrap- 
pings of packaged commodities can often 
be eliminated, and the product can be de- 
livered to the customer in the same light- 
weight, exterior package that was use in 
transit. This phase of combining adver- 
tising with the container design is an im- 
portant aspect of air packaging. 

Prepackaging of commodities in indi- 
vidual consumer-type containers, consumer 
education to the advantages of buying air- 
borne items, special displays, and the sepa- 
ration of airborne merchandise from all 
other goods, are new merchandising proce- 
dures that can help create demand. Ship- 
ments of large orders in a container too 
heavy to handle may be repacked in 
smaller ready-to-use consumer size pack- 
ages. This may mean a wider market for 
manufacturers, distributors, wholesalers, 
and retailers. In addition, the smaller-sized 
consumer packages give the shipper the 
best opportunity for that very important 
advertising and sales medium—brand iden- 
tification. 

As improved aircraft and operating tech- 
niques are developed, air freight operating 
costs will decrease and the service will be 
used by an increasing number of shippers. 
With lower costs and facilties more closely 
adapted to shippers’ needs, a greater variety 
of goods will be candidates for air cargo 
movement. 

While it is recognized that the air freight 
industry may fluctuate with the general 
economic conditions, it is definitely a grow- 
ing industry that is here today to stay. Re- 
cent government estimates indicate that the 
domestic air cargo potential, at rates of 14 
or 15 cents per ton-mile, is more than 1 
billion ton-miles annually. In this prog- 
nostication lies the opportunity for progres- 
sive container manufacturers to contribute 
and, at the same time, attain stature and 
profit for their own operations. 


—Containers and Packaging (Office of Domestic Commerce, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce), Summer, 1950. 
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Needed: More Owners 


OR INVESTMENT PURPOSES, Americans 

prefer horses, Pari-mutuel betting in 
1947 amounted to $1.7 billion. This was 
about double the money invested in new 
issues of common stock during the same 
year. In 1948, the horses got more than 
twice as much as did new common stock 
issues. Nor is that the whole story. Off- 
track betting on horse races runs five to 
ten times the betting which passes through 
the pari-mutuel machines. 

Americans also prefer life insurance. 
Life insurance sales were hitting their post- 
war peak in 1949, while stock values and 
stock market sales were hitting their post- 
war bottom. 

These two tidbits say a great deal about 
our psychology. They also raise critical 
questions about our economic and political 
’ future. 

On the psychological side, what kinds of 
attitudes are revealed here? First it would 
seem that a lot of people want to take 
risks, to venture, to speculate. But they 
are not particularly eager to bet that a 
particular company will please the public 
and be rewarded with good profits. Per- 
haps it’s just that they don’t understand 
that kind of a bet. Secondly, people in in- 
creasing numbers want protection and se- 
curity in increasing amounts. They'll put 
up money now to be guaranteed money 
for their families or for their own retire- 
ment. They'll pass up goods now for a 
claim on goods later. But they're not eager 
to put up money to build and expand the 
capacity to produce goods—the kind of 
money which bears the brunt of business 
risks. 

Perhaps it’s all summed up in the con- 
crete fact that, with more cash and higher 
incomes in the hands of the public than 
ever before, there are literally hundreds of 
companies which can be picked up at prices 
less than the value of inventory and cash in 
the till. Even with plant and equipment 
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thrown in free, the public isn’t going for 
them. And with these bargains virtually 
untouched on the shelf, the chances of 
raising new money for untested ventures 
are pretty dim. 

The main reason is that the tax structure 
has fixed it so that those who used to put 
up the risk capital no longer have the 
money, and do better putting the funds 
they do have in tax-exempt bonds and low 
risk securities. 

A top bracket taxpayer buying common 
stock in a company which earned 10 per 
cent on its capital has a return of 1 per 
cent after payment of corporate and indi- 
vidual tax. He can walk into any broker’s 
office and get 214 per cent on a tax-exempt 
municipal bond. On top of that, if he 
should lose $100,000 on common. stock, 
he’d have to earn over $500,000 in ordinary 
income to make it up. The risk is up and 
the reward is down! 

As a result, more than 80 per cent of 
postwar plant and equipment has neces- 
sarily been paid for out of corporate profits 
and reserves. 

With the end of boom profits, these 
sources will be less and less able to carry 
the load. Already, inability to get the pub- 
lic to buy ownership in industry has forced 
many companies to go too heavily into 
hock, to contract and to forego expansion, 
to merge with larger companies. If we con- 
tinue to shun risk investments, the capital 
goods industries will decline, with unem- 
ployment spreading out from there as it 
did in the ’thirties. 

One sidelight on the situation which 
struck the writer on a recent trip abroad 
was that so many people in other countries 
think that there are vast amounts of Ameri- 
can capital available for foreign investment. 
The fact is that we are not succeeding 
in raising the capital necessary for main- 
taining and expanding our own plant. We 
gave away in foreign aid in 1948 ten times 
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as much money as we raised in new risk 
capital. 

The foreigners, though, are right in a 
sense. We do have the money to expand 
our plants at home and to invest abroad. 
A Federal Reserve Board survey in 1947 
showed 10 million families with liquid 
assets of $2,000 and over. (If each family 
had only $2,000, that would still be 20 
times the value of new common stock sold 
in 1947.) Included in the total are $24 
billion in government bonds maturing be- 
tween now and 1954. 

Throughout the broad middle income 
group comprising professionals, small 
business men, skilled workmen, supervisors, 
and junior executives, there are over six 
and one-half million families with incomes 
of $5,000 a year and up. 

This money is just not being risked in the 
production of the things we want. John 
Doe wants the fruit and is prepared to 
buy it, but he’s not planting the trees. 

The challenge today is that the people 
who understand stock ownership don’t have 
the money; the people who have the money 
don’t have experience with stocks. The 
people the securities industry knows how 
to sell are not buying. The securities inaus- 
try has not yet found out how to sell 
the people who have the money. A recent 
Federal Reserve Board survey is highly 
revealing of the attitudes stock brokers 
must contend with. The heads of 3,500 
families were asked what they thought was 
the wisest thing for a man to do with his 
savings today—put them in the bank, 
buy savings bonds, invest in real estate, 
or buy common stock. The great majority 
wanted assets with fixed value: bank de- 
posits and government bonds. Reasons: 
lack of familiarity with stocks and re- 
luctance to gamble. Even in the upper 
brackets, among those with an income of 
$7,500 or more, the survey found that only 
49 per cent had invested in the ownership 


of companies. By the same token, the na- 
tion as a whole has 78 million owners of 
life insurance, 80 million owners of U. S. 
savings bonds, but less than 10 million 
owners of common stock. 

This, then, is the measure of the market- 
ing job to be done. Large numbers of 
people must be reached, widespread lack of 
familiarity must be overcome, and reluc- 
tance to risk must be converted to a more 
venturesome and hopeful outlook. 

The largest brokerage house, Merrill, 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane, spent 
$1.5 million in 1948 on research, educa- 
tion, and advertising. Other brokers are 
running exhibits at flower shows, adver- 
tising in the labor union press, or giving 
night lectures about investing. The New 
York Stock Exchange is spending $500,- 
000 this year on a nationwide advertising 
campaign which presents actual case his- 
tories of financial programs undertaken by 
families of moderate means. The emphasis 
is on home ownership, insurance, and sav- 
ings accounts first—then use of any surplus 
funds to purchase high-grade stocks with 
long dividend records. Individual brokerage 
firms are following up with specific presen- 
tations of how the high yields offered by 
common stocks today can be worked into 
a financial program to help carry insurance, 
to reduce the mortgage, to pay taxes, and to 
build a retirement income. 

If we can broaden the ownership of 
industry, we shall have achieved a good 
deal more than new capital. More owners 
can mean more public support and wider 
understanding for industry. And, when 
more people are at the same time owners, 
producing workers, and consumers, there 
ought to be sounder and happier solutions 
to industrial conflicts. Participation in eco- 
nomic enterprise could be more satisfying 
to the individual and to the institution 
which wants his savings, his effort, or his 
trade. 


—W/ILLIAM J. Casey. Steelways (American Iron & Steel Institute). 





THE AVERAGE FAMILY today pays not only an income tax, a real-estate tax, etc.—but 
also $700 a year in hidden taxes for which it gets no receipts whatever. The Tax 
Foundation uncovered no less than 639 hidden taxes involved in the construction of a 


typical $10,000 house. 
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Death of a Partner 


THE U. S. TAX COURT has just handed down a decision that will make life—and death— 
easier for business partners. The Court showed a way to provide cash for a deceased 
partner's estate without selling off any of the assets of the business itself. 

The Court, in effect, has given its official blessing to a simple insurance scheme that 
can be used by practically all partnerships. By using the plan, business men can over- 
come one of the biggest drawbacks to the partnership form of business—the fact that 
a partnership usually has to be dismembered at the death of a partner. 

Here's the way the plan is set up: 

The business takes out and pays for insurance on the life of each partner. Beneficiary 
is the surviving member (or members). By agreement, the survivors promise to turn 
over proceeds of the policy to the estate in exchange for the estate’s interest in the 
business. That leaves the estate with cash and the business intact. 

Of course, the scheme itself isn’t new. But, to date, its use has been limited. In 
almost every case, the Bureau of Internal Revenue has sought for tax purposes, to 
include in the deceased partner's estate both the insurance and the share of the business. 

Now the Tax Court, in this latest of a series of similar rulings, has told the Bureau 
to stop. 

The case involved a grain-handling and farm implement business formed in Oregon 
in 1941. One of the two partners was killed in an accident in 1944. At that time 
the business had assets worth $87,000. For each member, there were two insurance 
policies in force—one for $10,000, the other for $15,000 with a double indemnity 
clause. 

The surviving partner collected $40,000. In accordance with the terms of the 
partnership agreement, he paid this sum in to the estate and received, in return, sole 
title to the business. : 

In her tax return, the executrix included the $40,000 in the estate. But she included 
nothing for the deceased's interest in the partnership's assets. BIR rejected the return, 
claiming tax due on another $40,000 (the agreed-upon price for one-half the assets). 

The executrix protested, took the case to the Tax Court—and won. To tax both 
the insurance and the assets, the Court ruled, was unjustifiable double taxation. 

In the language of the decision: “The decedent could not be taxed with an asset, 
as his own, at death, and, at the same time, taxed with the consideration he relinquished 


for that asset.” 
—Business Week 2/25/50 


“WHAT KIND OF MEN do you think we need most in the government in Washington, 
labor leaders, business executives, lawyers, college professors, professional politicians, 
or other types?” In reply to this question, asked in a recent nationwide poll conducted 
by The Psychological Corporation, a majority of the people interviewed—47 per cent— 
said they would prefer government officials of the business executive type. 





AMA FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


A conference of financial executives will be held by the 


American Managment Association on Thursday and Friday, 
November 30 and December 1, at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 


York City. 
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Broadening the Base of American Enterprise 


The broadened interest in the general field of employee stock ownership that exists 
today is gaining the support of important companies; increasingly, the story of indi- 
vidual ownership is being told in their advertising, employee publications and other 
media. A number of nationally known corporations recently have introduced employee 
stock purchase plans. Others are assisting employees to acquire shares in their company 
otherwise; some have distributed ownership shares in larger enterprises to their em- 
ployees in place of year-end cash bonus payments. Upon invitation, the New York 
Stock Exchange has prepared an informational article which is being scheduled for 
publication by interested corporations in their employee magazines. Excerpts from it 
are reproduced below. The article describes certain elementary facts of stock invest- 


ment, 
York Stock Exchange.*) 


HILE IT IS TRUE that a one-man busi- 
Wis: can be financed out of the bank 
account of the proprietor, it is also true 
that, if the business is successful and seeks 
expansion, it becomes impossible for the 
proprietor to provide more and more new 
capital. He must enlist the capital of those 
who can be persuaded to exchange some 
of their money for an interest in the busi- 
ness. If the enterprise then continues to 
grow, the partnership develops into a cor- 
poration, in which investors acquire shares 
in proportion to the funds they invest in it. 
The added capital thus obtained enables 
the company to buy more new equipment, 
build new plants, pay wages to more em- 
ployees, earn more profit. If the corpora- 
tion is to continue in business, the money 
so expended cannot, obviously, be returned 
by the corporation to those investors. That 
is why there are stock exchanges. 

An investor can sell his shares, with the 
convenience that is desirable, if he can 
easily find someone who wants and is ready 
to buy his interest in the company. The 
market provided by the Stock Exchange 
enables him to do just that, with assurance 
also that he is getting for his shares the best 
price obtainable at any given moment. Buy- 
ers compete against each other in bidding 
to buy; sellers compete against each other 
in their offers to sell. The prices at which 
stocks are traded on the Exchange are de- 
termined by the highest bids and the lowest 
offers. The New York Stock Exchange, for 
example, provides a market place for the 
shares of some 1,200 American corpora- 
tions. 


(The complete text and appropriate illustrations are available from the New 


How the ownership of American indus- 
try is being broadened through Stock Ex- 
change facilities is reflected by the growth 
of common stockholders. Here is the record 
for just 50 representative American com- 
panies listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: In 1930 these companies had 
2,755,000 stockholders, today their stock- 
holders number more than 4,433,000—a 
rise of more than 60 per cent in 20 years. 

How many investors have money work- 
ing for them in individual corporations? 
Take American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. Its capital stock is owned by 
more than 950,000 persons. General 
Motors? It has 403,000 stockholders 

How is the capital, supplied by investors, 
used? Let’s look at it this way. In round 
figures, $19,000 is needed to make a job in 
the paper industry, $18,000 to make a job 
in a chemical plant, $7,500 in a printing 
establishment, $7,000 in a rubber factory. 
Roughly, each employee of Standard Oil 
of New Jersey is working with $25,000 of 
invested capital; each employee of Interna- 
tional Paper with between $9,500 and 
$10,000; each employee of U. S. Steel with 
about $6,300. 

Owners of common stocks expect a sub- 
stantial share of whatever profits their com- 
pany earns. Net income, that is, the sum 
remaining after expenses, taxes, and 
charges have been met, is available for 
payment of dividends. Some years, these 
investors know, are better than others; some 
will produce more in dividends than others, 
some may produce no dividend. 

An influence upon prices—and an im- 


? Address Department of Public Relations, New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
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portant one—arises from the personal judg- 
ments and necessities of investors. In their 
bids to buy and their offers to sell, they 
register their opinions of what stocks are 
worth to them. It is this consensus that de- 
termines the prices at which stocks are 
bought and sold on the Exchange. The Ex- 
change itself does not buy or sell securities 
or, in any way, fix their prices. 

Income which surplus dollars can earn 
when invested in dividend paying shares 
may be illustrated by the tables below. The 
percentages are the average cash yields 
over the last 10 years of all dividend-pay- 
ing common stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange, based on prices at the end of 
each year. 


1940 


6.1% 


1941 


9.3% 


1942 
7.8% 


1943 
6.1% 


1948 
7.8% 


1944 
5.0% 


1949 
7.0% 


1945 
3.6% 


1946 
4.8% 


1947 
6.3% 


The yield of any stock can be computed 
simply by dividing the sum of its dividends 
over a year by the prevailing market price. 
For example, the dividends of Specimen 
Company amounted to $4 a share in 1949 
and the market price is $6814 a share. The 
yield is calculated as follows: 





9% 


68.125 y 
ield) 


(Price) 


4.00 = p> 
(Dividend) — (Y 
Yields change, of course, as market prices 
and dividends change. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, the market price of Specimen stock 
was 50, with no change in its dividend 
rate. The yield would be 8 per cent; at 
80, the yield would be 5 per cent. 

Among the 887 common stocks on the 
Exchange that paid cash dividends last 
year, there are 285 that have paid dividends 
annually without exception for 20 years 
or longer. Some of their dividend records 
extend back 50, 75, or even 100 years. 


Some Problems of Pension Planners 


pene FRANKLIN is said to have re- 


marked: “Nothing is certain except 
death and taxes.” 

In the sense that both are inevitable, 
that statement is as true in 1950 as it was 
in Franklin’s day. Yet in another sense, 
the statement is completely false. 

For it is the very uncertainty of death 
and taxes today that has blocked the solu- 
tion of the pension problem. 

Here’s why: Three factors ultimately 
determine pension costs. Two of these 
factors are death and taxes—how long peo- 
ple can be expected to live, and what is 
going to be taxed and how much. The 
third factor is greatly influenced by taxes: 
how much interest you can expect money 
to earn. 

Nobody can predict accurately any of 
these things. Actuaries cannot agree on 
how long a man is likely to live. Tax 
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experts don’t know how high taxes will 
go, or how they will affect money put aside 
for pensions. 

Because of the tax situation, interest 
rates are getting more uncertain all the 
time.: To pensions, that fact is of great 
importance for this reason: a 1 per cent 
difference in interest rates can make a 20 
to 25 per cent difference in the total cost 
of a funded (insured) pension. And these 
days, the cost is almost sure to be more, 
because interest rates appear to be con- 
tinuing downward. 

So the three most important factors be- 
hind the pension question are filled with 
doubt and uncertainty. And like anything 
unknown, they have cast a black cloud of 
fear over the union drives for pensions. 

One cause of this black cloud is fear 
for company existence. Pensions are ex- 
pensive. Based on life expectancy, a pen- 
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sion of $100 a month (exclusive of social 
security) beginning at age 65 costs about 
$15,000 per person. Pensions have to be 
paid even in years when a company has 
little or no profit. So, many business men 
are thinking: “I can afford the payments 
now, but what if I have a couple of bad 
years? Do I simply go out of business?” 

Such a prospect is extremely unlikely. 
The reason is that, within certain limits, 
you can anticipate pension payments by 
setting aside larger amounts than are really 
necessary in good years. You do this by 
funding your pension, either through a 
trust fund or through an insurance com- 
pany. 

There are two ways to look at funding. 
You can say it represents setting aside 
money out of current income to pay future 
pensions right now. Or you can say it 
represents a reserve out of which pensions 
can be paid in lean years, or after the 
company goes out of business. By getting 
prior approval of the Treasury Department, 
you can fall back on this reserve in bad 
years—but keep in mind that unless you 
end the plan you will have to pay back, 
with interest, any money taken out of the 
reserve. 

People who favor funding (or insuring) 
of pensions sometimes overlook one point: 
The fund or insurance reserve means high- 
er costs in the early years of a plan. But 
it also means greater flexibility and lower 
costs (because of the effect of compound- 
ing interest) in later years. 

Let’s consider the case of the XYZ Com- 
pany. The whole XYZ Company is far 
from typical—because everything about it 
fits into a neat, exact pattern. Things are 
not so black and white in any real com- 
pany; if they were, the pension problem 
would be a lot easier. Yet every unusual 
thing about the XYZ Co. is only an ex- 
treme of the things every other company 
must face. For example: The XYZ Co. has 
exactly 50 employees, and each is a differ- 
ent age. The youngest is 21, the next 
youngest 22, and so on right up to the 
age of 70. None of these employees will 
die while working, none will get fired or 


quit. 
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XYZ’s pension plan calls for compulsory 
retirement at 65. The day it goes into 
effect, the six men aged 65 through 70 will 
retire, and six new men will be hired. The 
day he reaches 65, each employee leaves 
the company with a pension of $100 a 
month—with no deduction for social se- 
curity. He will live for 15 years, and then 
on his eightieth birthday he will die and— 
of course—his pension will end. 

How should XYZ set up its plan? It 
has seven main choices, as follows: 


1. Pay As You Go. The company has no 
reserve, meets pension costs directly out-of- 
pocket, pays pensions directly to employees as 
they come due. Plan’s initial cost lower than 
any. 

2. Frozen Liability. The company has a 
partial reserve. This is built up by computing 
actuarially the present value of past service 
credit on the basis of an assumed retirement 
date. Then the company pays into the fund 
each year an amount equal to the assumed in- 
terest on this accrued liability. In addition, 
it puts in an amount, determined actuarially, 
which would be necessary for full reserve fund- 
ing if each employee joined the company at an 
assumed “‘normal entry” age. 

3. Republic Plan. Total cost of each pen- 
sion is estimated on an actuarial basis the day 
the employee retires. The company pays an 
actuarially determined amount into its fund in 
five equal annual instalments following retire- 
ment. There is no reserve prior to retirement; 
there is a partial reserve afterwards. 


4. Twenty-Year Funding. Accrued liability 
is computed at it is in the frozen-liability 
method. This amount is paid into the fund in 
equal annual instalments over a period of as 
much as 30 or 40 years. For the first 20 years, 
there is an increasing partial reserve; after 20 
years, a full reserve. 

5. Ten-Year Funding. Same as 20-year 
funding, except that accrued liability is paid 
into the fund in 10 equal annual instalments. 
The company also pays into the fund each year 
the “normal entry’’ age cost. Increasing partial 
reserve for 10 years; after 10 years, full re- 
serve. 

6. Bethlehem Plan. Computation is the 
same as in Republic Plan. Difference is that 
the company pays in the full amount on the 
date that the employee retires. No reserve prior 
to retirement; full reserve afterwards. 

7. Individual Straight Line. Cost of each 
employee’s pension on an assumed retirement 
date is computed actuarially. Amount to be 
paid each year until retirement is determined 
by assuming an interest rate. The total amount 
paid to the fund each year is the sum of the 
amounts due for each employee. Increasing 
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partial reserve to retirement date for present 
employees; full reserve after retirement for all; 
full reserve at all times for employees joining 
company after plan is established. Highest 
initial cost. 


The table presented below shows the rela- 
tive costs of these various types of funding 
arrangements, both for early years and on 
a long-term basis. The pension ‘that’s 
cheapest at first turns out to be most ex- 
pensive in the long run. 

Another cause of the black cloud is fear 
of national bankruptcy. Pensions of $100 
a month for everyone over 65 would prob- 
ably cost between 5 and 7 per cent of total 
payroll—assuming two things: (1) that 
total payrolls stay at their present level; 
and (2) that the proportion of our popu- 
lation over 65 stays at its present level. 
Actually, neither of those things is going 
to happen. 

Payrolls are going to increase. The ques- 
tion is whether the increase will be infla- 
tionary, or whether it will result from a 
distribution of the fruits of increased pro- 
ductivity. If it’s inflationary, the percent- 


age cost of $10 a month will drop sharply 
—and $100 a month will become too small 
to be meaningful. If the increase comes 
from a steady improvement in productivity, 
the percentage cost will drop slowly and 
modestly. But in this latter case, each dol- 
lar of pension paid out will keep its pur- 
chasing power. 

The proportion of oldsters is going to in- 
crease. Today, there is 1 person over 65 
for every 744 younger persons; in the year 
2000, the ratio will be 1 to every 444. If 
pensions are handled on a pay-as-you-go 
basis, that means a relatively higher charge 
against each person working. However, if 
pensions are funded as they are currently 
earned, the percentage charge against pay- 
roll will remain constant. 

Some people, taking a pessimistic view 
of the future, see in this a threat of na- 
tional bankruptcy. The economy, so the 
argument goes, will not be able to support 
this additional charge on production. 

That argument might well stand up if 
every company were going to install a pen- 
sion plan in 1950. But that is not going to 
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$80,000 
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$28,900 
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15,000 
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15,000 
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15,000 
15,000 | 
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15,900 | 
15,900 

31,800 

31,800 
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$135,000 
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37,900 
33,300 
29,900 
27,100 
24,700 
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10,000 
10,000 
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440,000} 435,500 | 


| 
982,000 890,000 912,400 | 
100-Year 


Total 





| 
{2,002,090} 1,715,000 | 1,786,900 | 





445,000 | 596,000; 628,000 614,000 


890.000 878,000} 943,000 


| 
846,000 | 








1,780,000 {1,346,000 |1,378,000 | 1,443,000 





1 Average for years 11-20. 
2 Average for years 21-44. 
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happen. As a matter of fact, once the basic 
industries get their pension price increases 
out of the way, we will probably never 
be conscious of any further price increases 
or economic strains as a result of pensions. 

The reason is simple: 

General productivity gains should more 
than offset the scattered pension costs that 


creases” will pay for pensions; no matter 
how much productivity increases, the con- 
sumer will still pay the bill. Price reduc- 
tions that the consumer would normally 
get will go for pensions. But whichever 
pocket you take it from, it’s still the con- 
sumer’s pocket. And the old people would 
be supported out of current production 


will come later. 
That is not to say that “productivity in- 


somehow—pensions or no. Pensions will 
serve as a load spreader. 


—From Pensions—What They Mean to Management. Published by Business Week, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 1950. 8 pages. 20 cents. 


Factors to Consider in Planning Pensions 


A SENSE OF REALISM and balance should be applied by everyone considering pension 
plans, if confusion and dangerous consequences are to be avoided, Dorrence C. 
Bronson, actuary of The Wyatt Company, warned at a recent meeting of the Society of 
Actuaries. 

“The amount of reserve assets held under existing pension plans of all kinds except 
Social Security may be as great as $14 billions,’ Mr. Bronson said. In discussing the 
reserve potential, he said: “If the pension movement continues to expand until all 
private employers in companies with over 50 employees were reasonably ‘reserved for,’ 
it would ultimately mean $60 billions in reserve assets for all those on the retired rolls, 
plus $150 billions for the active employees on the way there—a total of over $200 
billions. These are enormous sums even within the big debt magnitudes of modern 
times. 

“Furthermore, because it is customary in this country for persons to change jobs 
a number of times, sometimes a number of times a year, there is a great likelihood of 
pyramiding benefits. Persons may be entitled to draw benefits from several funds. With 
a greatly expanding number of pension plans, welfare systems, group insurance and 
governmental plans, the potentialities for this pyramiding will mount. There can be 
a wide and unfair gap between the person who succeeds in getting covered for many of 
these benefits and the person who just misses coverage all along the line. 

“In the development of benefits from now on, it seems that legislatures, private 
employers, governmental employers and union planning should take into account the 
relationship of what already exists with what is being proposed. A sense of realism in 
how far these things can go must be injected into our thinking.” 

In brief, Mr. Bronson’s paper turns the glass of scrutiny on the whole pension field 
and at each focus finds considerable activity. He finds the insurance companies and 
the trust companies actively competing for the funding medium of pension plans; he 
finds union welfare funds with growing numbers of persons covered, but sadly inade- 
quate from the reserve aspect; he finds the “‘state’’ embracing more and more millions of 
persons through both the burgeoning Social Security processes and the public employee 
pension plans for the ever-increasing payrolls of government. 

—The Weekly Underwriter 11/19/49 
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ONLY ONE PERSON in four of those 65 years of age in this country does not have to 
worry about money matters, according to a stripfilm prepared by the University of 
Illinois to explain the workings of life insurance in present-day living. Despite heavy 
publicity aimed at the necessity of adequate life insurance, the film points out that 
this over-all campaign has still not been able to prevent three out of four people from 
going into old age in financial trouble. 

—Commerce 8/50 
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Life (Insurance) Begins at 65? 


BECAUSE OF THE EMPHASIS unions are putting on employee security, and because AIC 
believes that many medium-sized and small companies will be faced with the group 
insurance problem in future collective bargaining talks, we recently surveyed 37 Cleve- 
land manufacturers to discover what was policy in regard to payment of group insurance 
premiums after an employee retires. Their answers are indicative of area practice, 
and the information they supplied should be useful not only from a standpoint of 
comparison by companies that have such plans, but to managements that may now be 
in the process of arriving at a decision on their own course of action. 

Here are the questions we put to management: What is the amount of insurance 
at time of employee's retirement? Do you pay premium on same amount after retirement? 
If not, do you pay premium on any amount? How much? How long after retirement 
is it carried? Is length of service at retirement a factor? Do you review the situation 
periodically ? 

Here are some of the replies: 

Company A. Insurance at retirement, $1,000. We pay premiums until death. 
Length of service is not a factor, and we do not review program. 

Company B. Insurance varies according to wages. It is between $1,000 and $5,000. 
We do not pay premium on same amount after retirement. It is reduced to $1,000, and 
continued until death. To be eligible, employee must be under pension plan, but 
length of service does not matter. No necessity to review program. 

Company C. Insurance is $1,500, but whether we pay insurance premiums after 
retirement depends on length of service, and it varies down to $1,000. We carry 
premiums from three months until death, again according to length of service, which 
is a factor in our retirement plan. We do not review program. 

Company D. Insurance at retirement is $3,600 if employee has seven years’ seniority. 
We do not pay premiums after retirement on this amount. At 66 years of age, it is 
reduced to $2,400, and at 67 to $1,200. From 67 on, we pay on $1,200 until employee's 
death. Length of service is not a factor if employee kas worked seven years, and we 
do not review program. 

Company E. Insurance varies according to wages from $1,000 to $10,000. Company 
pays premiums on $500 after retirement. Employees share cost on remainder. This 
is until death. Employees must have five years’ service prior to retirement to be eligible. 

Company F. Amount of insurance at retirement is $3,000. We pay premiums until 
death, but to be eligible employee must have 25 years’ service with company. 

Company G. Amount of insurance varies according to wages. Runs from $1,000 
to $2,500. Company pays 60 per cent of premium as long as employee works. Upon 
retirement he may retain all or part and reimburse the company for full amount of 
premium 

-Associated Industries of Cleveland Newsletter 
oo 


LACK OF INDUSTRIAL AND CIVIL DEFENSE PREPAREDNESS for wartime mobilization is 
strongly underscored in an exhaustive study on Mobilizing for Atomic War recently 
completed by the Conference Board. Companies in general have done little in mobili- 
zation planning to date. Many executives attribute this to lack of specific direction from 
Washington. Of the more than 150 firms surveyed, only 19 had formulated any definite 
plans. Numerous companies, however, indicated they were considering, or had taken, 
preparatory steps toward a mobilization plan. 





AMA FALL INSURANCE CONFERENCE 
The Fall Insurance Conference of the American Manage- 


ment Association will be held on Thursday and Friday. 


November 16-17, at the Hotel Drake, Chicago. 
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Procedure for Installing a Pension Plan 


F A COMPANY HAS DECIDED on the pro- 
; visions of its pension plan and has 
chosen its method of funding, such as 
insurance or trusteed administration, there 
are certain formal steps which generally 
are taken before the plan is actually in- 
stalled. 

The first step is to present the plan to 
the Board of Directors for approval. In 
some instances, the plan in its final form 
is approved by the Board. In other in- 
stances, a draft is submitted; in such cases, 
the Board normally gives the appropriate 
officers authority to make such formal and 
technical changes as appear necessary when 
the actual details are worked out, subject 
to approval by counsel. 

The Board will approve the appoint- 
ment of the trustee or the selection of the 
life insurance company. Also, the Board 
will name the Advisory or Administration 
Committee, which will designate its chair- 
man and secretary from among its mem- 
bers. The Board’s actions are evidenced by 
appropriate resolutions spread upon the 
minutes. 

It is believed that Colorado and New 
Jersey are the only states which, by statute, 
require stockholder approval of pension 
plans. Hence, a corporation organized in 
either of these states must have that ap- 
proval. Even where stockholder approval 
is not required by statute, it may be neces- 
sary under some provision of the charter 
or by-laws of the particular corporation. 
Even if no statute, charter, or by-law re- 
quires stockholder approval, it is not un- 
usual for management to obtain it. Stock- 
holder approval may be sought at the 
regular annual meeting, or at a special 
meeting called for that purpose. 

If the company’s stock is listed and reg- 
istered on an exchange and management 
solicits stockholder proxies, it will be neces- 
sary to obtain S. E. C. approval of the 
proxy material. 

Another thing that is usually done is to 
submit the plan to the Commissioner of 


Reprinted from Central Hanover Pension Bulletin, 


Internal Revenue for advance approval un- 
der Section 165 (a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. The Commissioner records the pa- 
pers, acknowledges receipt to the taxpayer, 
and forwards them to the appropriate local 
Revenue Agent. In these days of careful 
pension planning, approval is generally 
forthcoming; but in some cases, the Com- 
missioner first requires that changes be 
made. Approval is in the form of a letter, 
which states in substance that from the 
data presented by the company, it appears 
the plan and trust will qualify and that 
the company’s contributions will be deducti- 
ble within the appropriate limits of the law 
subject to verification upon examination of 
the company’s return. (This letter is not 
a conclusive determination. If it develops 
that the plan, as finally adopted, is not 
qualified in structure or in operation, the 
Commissioner will withdraw his approval.) 

The Commissioner's approval is usually 
obtained before the plan is presented to 
the stockholders. However, some large cor- 
porations ask for stockholder approval first, 
subject to later qualification of the plan. 

Comprehensive information must be sub- 
mitted to the Commissioner when his ap- 
proval is sought. The company must file: 

1. Verified copies of all the instruments 
and contracts that will constitute the plan. 

2. A description of the plan, showing 
name of employer, proposed date of incep- 
tion of plan, type of administration (trus- 
teed or insured), and a summary of the 
principal provisions (eligibility, contribu- 
tions, benefits, vesting, method of funding, 
and liquidation procedure). 

3. Tabulation of information with re- 
spect to the 25 highest-paid employees (i.e., 
name, position, stock ownership, age, length 
of service, total annual compensation, con- 
tributions by company to any other plans 
of deferred compensation and to the plan 
in question, amount of employee contribu- 
tions, retirement age and date and form 
of benefit, and annual rate of benefit). 

{. Totals of non-deferred compensation 
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for all employees under plan and of all 
employees, and of amount allocated during 
year for benefit of employees. 

5. A schedule of ail employees included 
in the plan and of those excluded, grouped 
by reasons for exclusion (maximum age, 
minimum age, years of service, minimum 
salary, etc.). 

6. A statement showing actuarial as- 
sumptions (with respect to mortality, turn- 
over, etc.) used to determine probable 
costs. 

7. Any other information the Commis- 
sioner may find necessary to permit him to 
arrive at a decision. 


The Commissioner may waive filing of 
some of the above information if he finds 


When these steps have been taken, the 
company will be ready to install the plan. 
Its authorized officers, representatives of the 
trustee or insurance company, and counsel 
will meet to execute all of the appropriate 
documents. At this meeting, counsel will 
submit a letter to the trustee or insurance 
company as to the legality of the plan. 

The employees should then be notified 
formally of the adoption of the plan, and 
a copy or detailed description of the plan 
should be made available for examination 
by each employee. If the plan is contribu- 
tory, applications must be signed by each 
of the eligible participants and authority 
given for salary deductions. A booklet is 
often prepared and distributed to all em- 


it is not essential. ployees. 


Survey on Company Attitudes Toward Business Life Insurance 


TOO FEW BUSINESS MEN are today inclined to include life insurance in their plans when 
they are arranging the insurance for their business. 

This fact is clearly demonstrated by the results of a recent survey of 580 business 
units conducted by the Bureau of Economic and Business Research of the University 
of Illinois.* The study showed that for every three business units that had some form 
of life insurance protection, there were five that had none. Not only are many business 
units without life insurance protection, but a surprising number of those without this 
protection have never been approached on the subject by a life insurance agent. Thus, 
slightly over 40 per cent of those firms without key-man insurance had never heard 
of this type of business coverage. Of the business units that had no business continua- 
tion insurance, over 37 per cent had never heard of the use of life insurance to arrange 
for the continuation of the business after the death of an owner. Two out of three of 
those who had never been approached by life insurance men on the subject of key-man 
insurance were already convinced in their own minds that there was no need for 
such insurance in their business. The other one either felt there was a need or was 
undecided. Out of those to whom key-man insurance had been explained by a life 
insurance agent, 62 per cent felt there was no need for such insurance in their business. 

Sixty-three per cent of those who had never been approached by life insurance 
men on the subject of business continuation insurance felt there was no need for 
such insurance in their business. The other 37 per cent either felt there was such need 
or were undecided. Of those who had had an explanation of business continuation 
insurance from a life insurance agent, 67 per cent felt there was no need for this type 
of life insurance in their business. 

These findings indicate that an insufficient number of business men are convinced of 
the need for life insurance and that the life insurance agent: (a) may not be 
adequately covering the market, or (b) may not be effective in presenting and explain- 
ing the need for life insurance to his business clients. This suggests that there is a 
definite need for more effective education in business insurance for both the life 
underwriter and the business man. 


*From Business Life Insurance and Its Economic Applications. By Robert I. Mehr and 
Hugh G. Wales. Bureau of Economic and Business Research, Bulletin No. 69, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Il., 1950. 
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THE CULTURE OF INDUSTRIAL MAN. By 
Meadows. University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Neb., 1950. 216 pages. $3.75 


Paul 
Press, 


Reviewed by Arthur H. Cole* 

Walt Disney in his Fantasia had a sequence 
in which he tried to render visual a portion of 
Wagner by the movement of great blobs of 
color across the screen—many of the blobs 
rather lurid. Such is the impression that Mr. 
Meadows’ book makes upon the reader. Per- 


haps the red circles or the green splotches do 
not course quite as erratically as did Disney's 
And Mr. Meadows’ 
A few brief samples 


images—but they are there. 
colors are bright also. 
will suflice: 

“Every group in industrial society holds an 
embattled position, besieged by unmanageable 
markets and importunate claimants on their in- 
comes” (p. 50), or 

“That the arts should escape some of the 
abuses and ugliness of American industrialism, 
especially when very little in our civilization 
has, would simply be too much to expect” 
(p. 116), or 

“At the heart of planning there is, 
fore, not a set of fool- proof technics but 
P rocess of social agreement. Of all the 
arts probably none is explosive 
sredictable: Chain reactions set 
slightest motion and strike out in ung 
there are no cyclotrons for 
ing social energy” (p. 197). 

Where all is a maelstrom, a battle, an “‘ex- 

"" mixture, not much sense is to be ex- 
Actually there are tdeas—unhappily to 
Ce — many of them borrowed from Ve 
or Mumford, or Drucker 
forcibly struck by the inadequacies of analysis 
and especially by the effort to produce drama 
on almost every page. Wagnerian music has its 
place but not in solving social problems. 

I was particularly offended by the lack of 
historical sanity which is frequently evident in 
Mr. Meadows’ pages. The worst spot 
when he is describing the sources of America’s 
great development. Apparently this 


more 


roverne 
harness 


arrections; 


blen 


but one is more 


comes 


industrial 
extraordinary process is accountable wholly by 
“combinations, conspiracies, cut-throat competi- 
tion, and corruption” (p. 27). Alliteration 
gives a purple color. 

Again, Mr. Meadows should give serious 
study to the business man as a social phe- 
nomenon before he writes so glibly about the 
“industrial man’ and his culture. Burnham's 
“managers” contrive to make an occasional ap- 
pearance—and, less often, some putty-colored 
* Librarian, Harvard Graduate School of Business 

Administration, and Director, Harvard Research 
Center in Entrepreneurial History. 
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“corporation executives.” But the creative 
entrepreneur—not once! Somehow the indus- 
trial world expanded a thousand-fold without 
the touch of the men who really brought forth 
the revolution. In fact, one might ask whose 
“civilization” is the author writing about, if 
not that shaped by these “forgotten men.” 

Finally, it may be remarked that, in his 
effort to keep up the tempo of his tumult, Mr. 
Meadows makes much too little of the forces 
that quietly—and with some evidences of wis- 
dom from management—are bringing peace, 
not intensified war. From time to time, he 
mentions a few of these changes, but the real 
basis of his analysis is an antiquated one: 
starvation wages, high job insecurity, boss in- 
humanity, and the like. As a corrective, the 
author should set himself to writing another 
book on the gains that the “industrial man” 
has made since the dark days of eighteenth 
(pre-“industrial”!) or early nineteenth-century 
England. It is just too bad that most sociolo- 
know so little history. Also that they 
know perhaps less about business 


gists 


PuBLIC RELATIONS 
Philip Lesly. 
1950. 902 


oor iphy 


HANDBOOK. Edited by 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 
pages including glossary, bibli- 
and index. $10.00. 


lward K. M 
Lesh 


36 contributing spec cialis has s 
eference work ion to speci- 
whats, whens, and wheres 
They have done an ad- 


with 


—_ fines 
, 
ws, WNys 
pul ‘bli c relations.” 
iaile 
There are 


book. 


does 


in the In the 
relations is and is dis- 
briefly, informatively, the histori 
and economic need for organized public rela- 
tions in our society at large and in the business 
world particularly. Objectives are set forth 
and the benefits to be expected are reviewed 
ond se 1 1 discussion, 


seven sections 


first—what public 


ssed but 


The se tion is devoted to 
with liberal use of practical example, of the 
main areas of public relations activity: with 
stockholders, employees, organized labor, the 
community, the sales force, dealers, customers, 
government; intra-industry and intra-company. 

Section three presents analyses of operations 
in these areas as practiced by major types of 
organizations: utilities, financial institutions, 
unions, trade associations, religious and educa- 
* Public Relations 
Association. 


Director, American Management 
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tional groups, retailers, newspapers, and radio 
Stations, etc. 

The techniques for measuring public opinion, 
for preparing information for dissemination, 
and for winning the widest possible attention 
for that material, form sections four and five. 
Section six is concerned with the organization 
of the public relations department and the place 
and function of the public relations counsel. 

The last section is an appendix which in- 
cludes a public relations glossary, an outline 
for a course in public relations, a list of col- 
leges offering instruction in public relations 
and related subjects, and a bibliography which 
is certainly among the best ever published. 

It is difficult to see how any more specific, 
practical “how to do it” information could be 
crammed into a single volume. Here you get 
instruction ranging from the selection of type 
faces for booklets to lists of agencies (includ- 
ing names and addresses and approximate 
costs) which service the media of communica- 
tion, from press associations to house organs, 
with editorials, mats, pictures, releases, press 
books, press kits, and the like. In fact, the 150- 
page “chapter” on “how to get your story 
across’ is virtually a book in itself. 

There is free and frank exposure of practices 
and procedures, of principles of organization, 
intent, and method which have enabled public 
relations to do so much to develop understand- 
ing between different groups “in a society that 
seems inevitably to create greater gaps between 
them’ (or at least to focus attention on gaps 
that have existed for a long time). The vol- 
ume is thus a contribution of value both to the 
practitioner and to the executive seeking greater 
familiarity with the subject. It is doubtful that 
either the tyro or the seasoned veteran will fail 
to find help in the book in approaching a new 
problem in the distribution of information. 

On the other hand, perhaps the volume 
should more properly be called a ‘Publicity 
Handbook.” As Mr. Lesly says in the first 
chapter, “public relations . . . has been created 
by the forces that increased the tempo of the 
world, casting people into many diversified 
groups all seeking different objectives yet all 
having to work together for common advan- 
tages and progress. In developing, public rela- 
tions has come to include a great many func- 
tions besides telling about someone or some 
group ... it helps the groups determine what 
it must do to get the good will of others: it 
plans ways and means of winning that good 
Wis 

There is very little in this volume that will 
help the reader understand the ‘forces’ that 
created the problems which public relations is 
helping to solve. There is little guidance on 
the public relations function of 
agement in the 
will gain good will, or on und 
complexities in 
rooted. 


assisting man- 
formulation of policies which 
rstanding the 
sociologi al 
cies are 

To demand that one volume 


which these poli- 
also encompass 
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this as thoroughly as this book treats publicity 
would, however, be unfair. As it is, i those 
primarily interested in ‘“‘getting the story 
across,” this is an outstanding reference book. 


MANAGING MEN AT Work. By Selby S. Sant- 
myers. International Textbook Company, 
Scranton, Penna., 1950. 299 pages. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Jack W. Taylor 


If the prospective reader possesses a great 
deal of patience, determination to learn, and a 
knack for separating wheat from chaff, he may 
find this book worth its price; otherwise he 
will likely find it dull, rambling, superfluously 
“talkative” and—most irritating of all—patron- 
izing. The whole thing is written in a chummy 
conversational style, heavily embellished with 
homey illustrations and dialogue, all of which 
achieves the unfortunate effect of making the 
author appear like a schoolmarm talking down 
to a class of rather slow-witted pupils. 

The author’s stated purpose is ‘‘to help the 
‘managers of men at work’ find an atmosphere 
in which they can do their own special kind 
of work—learning, thinking, planning, and 
leading.”” To that end he has made a five-part 
presentation. 

Part One—Leadership and Free Enterprise— 
is a discussion of elementary economics and 
business organization. It endeavors to impart 
to the foreman a broader understanding of the 
peculiar system under which he functions, with 
particular emphasis upon his place and pur- 
pose in the management hierarchy. 

Part Two—Leadership and Output—ex- 
amines some of the foreman’s perennial prob- 
lems in getting production from workers, cop- 
ing with effects of fatigue, dealing with con- 
certed attempts at restriction of output, and re- 
ducing costs of production. Very little new 
light is shed on these problems. 

Part Three—Leadership and the Workers 
touches upon some of the factors affecting work- 
ers’ behavior (e.g., home and community in- 
fluences), and dwells upon various pieces of 
recent social legislation. The former is very old 
stuff indeed; the latter conceivably could be of 
value to the foreman who somehow has man- 
aged to live in a mental vacuum in recent years 
(How many foremen do you know, for ex- 
ample, who need to have it explained that child 
labor is forbidden in the United States of 
America?) 

Part Four 

traces the 


Leadership and Organized Labor 
growth of labor unions, describes 
t f union-management re- 
lations, and explains the most important pro- 
visions of the National Labor Relations Act 

Part Five—Leadership and the Organization 
endeavors to broaden the foreman’s concept 
of his job by describing the denart- 
mental functions in a typical line-and-staff in- 


} 
} 


1e dominant features o 


various 
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dustrial organization, and advises the foreman 
concerning his relations with staff personnel 

The book ends with a “challenge” to fore- 
men to “prove your ability to lead.” 

This reviewer dislikes intensely having to 
make the evaluation he must of Santmyers’ 
book. Small bits of it, here and there, are 
positively brilliant; but these rare gems are for 
all practical purposes rendered almost worth- 
less by the great quantities of poor-quality stuff 
in which they are set. The book obviously is 
the result of a lot of genuinely hard work 
that is regrettable. For, if it is to be judged 
according to what it professes to be—a text- 
book for ‘‘grown-up” industrial supervisors—it 
must be judged a failure. The author has noth- 
ing to say which is not either already well 
known to his readers, or which has not been 
said many said better—by 

therefore, is 


before—and 
his book. 


times 
other writers; unneces 
Sary 


PERSONNEL POLICIES 
Henry S. Gilbertson. 
Boston, 1950. 463 


Reviewed by F. Theodore Malm* 


AND UNIONISM. By 
Ginn and Company, 
pages. $4.50. 


There is room for, even a 
text which 


reed for, a 
integrates more closely the usu 
separate fields of labor relations and pers 
administration. Gilbertson’s Personnel Pol; 
and Unionism is aimed to fill this need, 
the selection and organization of material are 
well planned with that objective in mind 
The divides his work into the fol- 
lowing main parts: (I) The Broad Bases of 
Personnel Policy, including both historical and 
organizational factors; (II) The Man-Power 
Problem, covering employment and training ac- 
tivities (III) Workers’ Interests and Problem: 
analyzing issués concerning wages, 
health and safety, and problems of i 
(IV) Supervision and Organizati 
ing particularly the role of the f } 
modern industry, and the training he requires: 
(V) The Influence of ng 


ynism both at the local and at the national 


1 
author 


hours, 


Unionism, cover 
level, bargaining and disputes settlements; and 
Issues in the Making, which include 
profit-sharing, guaranteed incomes, and 
management Gilbertson’s exp 
ence (in the coal industry, the clothing ir 
try, and in government) enables him to 
many concrete examples which make his 
alyses and more meaningful and 
significant for the reader. 
“Unfortunately, his work is marred by many 
weaknesses and questionable points, a few 
of which may be mentioned here for comment 


For example, in his discussion of intelligence 


labo: 


cooperation 


¢ 
try 
rul 


proposals 


* Research Fellow, Institute of Industrial Relations; 
and Lecturer in Business Administration, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. 
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tests, there appears an illustrative table: “Dis- 
tribution of Intelligence Grades among Officers 
and Drafted Men, in the United States Army, 
in the First World War’ (p. 97, emphasis 
added). This table indicates that the intelli- 
gence scores of white officers were substantially 
higher than those of white draftees, and that 
the scores of drafted Negroes were lowest of 
all. Gilbertson then comments: ‘The quality 
of educational opportunities or attainments is 
not supposed to have any bearing on the mat- 
ter’ (p. 97). This presentation, which this 
reviewer considers quite irresponsible, is sub- 
ject to serious criticism on at least two counts: 


(1) Other more recent tabulations of intelli- 
gence scores on tests more commonly used 
today would have been a good deal more 
appropriate for a book aimed at the market of 
the 1950's. 

(2) It should be a matter of common 
knowledge to personnel workers today that 
“educational opportunities’ and ‘‘attainments” 
have a good deal to do with the matter. For 
example, in the booklet, The Races of Mankind, 
it is pointed out that the World War I intelli- 
gence scores of whites from some Southern 
states were lower than those of Negroes from 
some Northern states (although it should be 
added that the selection of these states was 
apparently influenced by the point to be made). 
The more 


Myrdal 


analyses summarized in 
volume, An American 
Dilemma, the point: Social condi- 
tions and educational opportunities have a very 
substantial effect on intelligence scores, par- 
ticularly on comparative scores of Negroes and 
whites in the United States. 


complete 
monumental 

underline 
1, 


wage administration could 
en improved at several px The dis- 
ly have 


t 
S84) 

work 

or Presgrave. In the ref- 

ation, the presentation could 

for instance, 

ranking” or “grad- 

though both have some applica- 

the comment on the fluctuation of 

with production (p. 155), it is not 

hether the author refers to total or 

The material on incentive 

icate the im- 

imum to protect 

r agair pages beyond his con- 

trol, and (possibly) to insure compliance with 

he FLSA. The confusir planation of the 

owan incentive plan (p. 164) can be inter- 

to mean that the worker who saves 40 

of standard time in a 10-hour day 

for 8.4 hours (six hours 


sections on 


pints 


Tl 
might 


been strengthened by reference to the 


cussion of time study (p. 
of Barnes, Gomberg, 
rence to job eval 
clearer and more 

is no mention of the 


} 


methods, 


' ] + 
complete 


costs. SyS- 


rains 


1 be paid only 
plus 40 per cent); surely, this furnishes little 
incentive either for the worker or for the 
reader! The Fair Labor Standards Act is sum- 
marized incorrectly (p. 168); contrary to Gil- 
bertson, the 1,000 hour rule’’ in Sec. 7(b) (1) 
applies only under an approved collective bar- 


gaining agreement. 





The bibliography and footnotes, so important 
in a text or reference work, are carelessly pre- 
pared. Dates and names are sometimes missing, 
and names have been given improperly. More 
important, some works which are quite out- 
standing in the fields referred to have been 
omitted from the bibliography. 

Although some sections of this book are 
interesting and valuable, this reviewer feels 
there are other texts in the field which are 
substantially more satisfactory. 


Economics. 
University 
889 pages. 


HUMAN ACTION: A Treatise on 
By Ludwig von Mises. Yale 
Press, New Haven, Conn., 1949 
$10.00. 


Reviewed by Rufus S. Tucker* 


Professor von Mises has for several decades 
been regarded as one of the world’s leading 
theoretical economists. He was for 25 years 
Professor of Economics at the University of 
Vienna and acknowledged leader of the Aus- 
trian school of economists, which although 
differing in some respects from the Marshal- 
lian neoclassical school, stood side by side 
with them in defending the system of capital- 
istic free enterprise against the theoretical at- 
tacks of socialists and fascists. He later taught 
in Switzerland, Britain, and other European 
countries, and in Mexico, and has for ten 


years been actively writing and teaching in the 


United States. He is a representative of the 
highest type of international scholarship. 

American business men have learned from 
sad experience that a large proportion of the 
economists who have come here from abroad 
in the last 20 years were so conditioned by 
their earlier experiences that they approach 
American problems with a strong. socialistic 
or bureaucratic bias. That is not true of Pro- 
fessor von Mises. His recent excellent books, 
Omnipotent Government and Bureaucracy, am- 
ply prove his wholehearted devotion to free 
enterprise. The present volume is written on 
a different level. It is an advanced theoretical 
and philosophical discussion of the laws of 
economics, with especial reference to the ob- 
jections that have been raised by the followers 
of Marx, Keynes, the Prussian Historical 
school, and the noneconomist advocates of the 
“welfare state.” 

The author regards economics as one part 
of the larger science of human action, or 
“praxeology.” It is the part that has to do with 
the transformation and exchange of 
and services. For that reason, he frequently 
refers to economics as “‘catallactics,” a term 
introduced by Whately a hundred years ago, 
and which does have a Greek meaning more 
appropriate than “economics” for this subject. 
Within the field of economics, he discusses the 
theoretical and practical contrasts between the 


goods 


* Economist, General Motors Corporation 
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market economy (or free enterprise), the con- 
trolled economy (Socialism, Communism, or 
Fascism) and the interventionist economy (the 
New Deal, the Middle Way). 

Briefly his thesis is that the free market is 
the only possible basis for economic democracy, 
since it is the only device that responds prompt- 
ly and completely to the desires of consumers. 
Likewise, it is of all possible economic sys- 
tems the one that provides the greatest incen- 
tive and the greatest opportunity for increased 
production. Unless production continues to in- 
crease at a faster rate than population, the 
welfare of the people cannot be improved; 
and attempts to improve the welfare of the 
people by direct means are likely to defeat 
themselves by hindering the increased produc- 
tion without which improved welfare is im- 
possible. This is a defense of the original con- 
cept of laissez-faire, and a good one too. 

On a subject of great interest to all intelli- 
gent business men—the cause of business de- 
pressions—the author maintains, with ample 
logic, that none of the many alleged causes 
could operate to bring on a depression unless 
there had previously been an excessive expan- 
sion of monetary credit, and that large or long- 
ontinued expansions of monetary credit are 
very likely to bring about unsound situations 
from which depressions ¢an easily develop. 
In other words, his view is directly opposed to 
that which seems to underly the proposals 
currently advanced by the President's Council 
of Economic Advisers. it is likewise more con- 
sistent with historical experience and the views 
of most reputable economists before the nerve- 
shattering developments of the great depression 
sent so many of them off chasing the Keynesian 
jenis fatuus. 

Professor von Mises’ combination of philo- 
sophical erudition, historical learning, logical 
keenness, and sound common-sense has pro- 
duced a book that should be carefully studied 
by all economists with any pretensions in the 
field of pure theory. It should also be useful 
to anyone who wishes to defend the traditional 
American system of free enterprise against the 
encroachments of Socialism in any of its many 


fZuises. 


A Systematic, Theoretical and 
By Raymond B. Cattell. 
New 


PERSONALITY: 
Factual Survey. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
York, 1950. 689 pages. $5.50. 


Reviewed by Donald A. Laird 


This is a basic book for the personnel work- 
er. It is a scientific work, neither popular nor 
inspirational, written for a high-level college 
reader. 

Dr. Cattell, who is research professor at the 
University of Illinois, explores the entire field, 
from infancy to old age, from problem children 
to problem employees, from forgetfulness to 
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nervous breakdowns and high blood pressure. 
Personality covers more territory than any other 
book in the field. Necessarily, it is, in the 
main, condensed. 

Factor and vector analysis have revolution- 
ized the understanding of personality. Dr. 
Cattell is the leader in factor analysis of per- 
sonality, and the book emphasizes this ap- 
proach. His explanation of factor analysis 
early in the book is the clearest this reviewer 
has found. 

The 12 source traits of personality which 
have been established so far are described 
briefly, their drives and motivation discussed, 
and role in industrial and group activities de- 
scribed, also briefly. The book culminates in 
the postulation of 17 laws of personality form- 
ation and activity. 

Personality study has come a long way since 
the days of simple rating scales and “popularity 
courses.” This book will bring the personnel 
worker up-to-date, and straighten out his think- 
ing—but it has to be studied, not read. And 
the reader should keep a dictionary handy 
while studying it. 


A HANDBOOK OF EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEW- 
ING. By John Munro Fraser. MacDonald & 
Evans, London, 1950. 212 pages. 8s. 64. 
Available from E. W. Sweetman, 1 Broad- 
way, New York 4, N. Y. 


Reviewed by N. A. Moyer* 


Here is a book which provides, in one com- 
pact, highly readable volume, a comprehensive 
overage of essential interviewing knowledge 


which should be valuable to all those inter- 
ested in and responsible for effective selection 
and placement of personnel. 

The author, who is a psychologist with prac- 
tical experience in interviewing and training 
interviewers, has managed to avoid the abstruse 
phraseology and technical terms that confuse 
the layman. After all, the majority of indi- 
viduals who make decisions regarding hiring, 
transfer, and promotion are not psychologists. 
This book, which is simple in style, interesting 
in content and, most important, realistic in ap- 
proach, is written for them. 

It is the author's thesis that production and 
morale of workers can be improved through 
methods which involve systemati 
jobs and assessment of candidates. 
The seven-point plan of the National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology is offered as a useful 
uid in classifying the facts about the job and 
the applicant 

The seven categories are: physique, attain- 
ments, general intelligence, special aptitudes, in- 
disposition, and circumstances. Each 
is well defined, and its use is illus- 
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trated both in terms of the job specification 
and the assessment of the candidate. Whether 
one agrees as to the specific categories or not, 
there can be little question about the eftective- 
ness of using the same factors for analyzing the 
job and appraising the applicant. 

In a handbook one usually expects a rather 
complete compendium of the subject with few, 
if any, innovations. In Mr. Fraser's chapters 
on Motivation and Disposition, however, it is 
believed that many interviewers will find ma- 
terial which is both new and useful in identify- 
ing the ‘‘won'ts.”” The “won'ts’’ as contrasted 
with the “‘can’ts’” are those people who seem 
to possess the necessary aptitudes or skills for 
the job but are lacking in motivation, interest, 
stability, drive, or desire to see a job through. 


This appears to be the area where there exist 
fewest aids for making accurate appraisal of 
applicants. Hence it is in this area where the 
author makes a most valuable contribution. 
What he offers will not serve to avert all mis- 
takes but should provide a useful aid in reduc- 
ing the number. 

Throughout the book, the emphasis is placed 
on getting the facts about both the individual 
and the job. A most important aspect is ana- 
lyzing the job in terms of realistic require- 
ments. This fundamental step, which must 
precede the interview in order that we may 
know “what we are looking for,’ is well de- 
scribed by the author. 

The case-history method is used for collect- 
ing the facts in the interview. This involves 
little that is new except perhaps the emphasis 
on exploring the candidate’s home and family 
background during childhood. This its a most 
important point since research has shown that 
broken homes, and lack of affection and security 
in early childhood frequently show up in the 
history of maladjusted adults. 

The other areas investigated in the case- 
history method are school life, further educa- 
tion and specialist training, work history, mili- 
tary service life, spare-time life, and present 
circumstances. 

The mechanics of how the case history is in- 
terpreted in terms of the seven-point plan and 
matched with the job requirements are clearly 
illustrated with two complete interviews. One 
interview is with a professional worker, the 
other with a factory worker. While both cases 
are fictitious, they include a complete account 
of the statements of the interviewer and the 
applicant. Along the margin, interpretations of 
responses are made in terms of the seven classi- 
fications. Thus, the reader can readily see to 
what extent the qualifications of the candidate 
match the requirements of the job. 

For higher-level jobs, such as that of the 
professional worker, the author suggests a long- 
er interview than for the job of factory worker. 
The short interview is somewhat more struc- 
tured than the long one. The stvle of interview 
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recommended is one which is client-centered, 
or rather non-directive, in which the applicant 
does most of the talking. Skill in getting the 
applicant talking, says the author, depends 
largely on the ‘‘conversational dexterity’ of the 
interviewer. Some helpful suggestions are pre- 
sented. 

One might wish that the author had in- 
cluded at least one case which was not as clean- 
cut as those shown. For even with clearly de- 
fined job specifications and complete case his- 
tories, there are always cases which are neither 
black nor white but various shades of gray. 
He also omits mention of such sources of facts 
about the individual as schools and former em- 
ployers. Such supplemental facts frequently 
help resolve what otherwise would be doubtful 
cases. 

Mr. Fraser cautions the reader, however, 
that “the allocation of people to jobs can never 
be reduced to a technique or to the application 
of simple rules to each case as it appears,” and 
adds, “application forms, test scores, seven- 
point plans—all these are useful aids, but little 
more. They do not replace the interviewer's 
judgment. » 

This book’s English setting and phraseology 
may add reader zest for some and not others. 
But because it is scientifically sound yet down- 
to-earth practical, it can be recommended to all 
who are involved in making decisions regard- 
ing the placement of people. 


OrFice METHODS, SYSTEMS, AND PROCEDURES. 
By Irvin A. Herrmann. The Ronald Press 
Company, New York, 1950. 519 pages. 

$7.00. 


Reviewed by Lawrence P. Jennings* 


few years, management groups 
an increasing amount of con- 
cern over the skyrocketing costs of clerical 
work. In certain of our larger industries, this 
concern has crystallized in the form of office 
methods staffs and aggressive cost-reduction 
programs. In general, the results obtained by 
and the programs they 
have been gratifying and 
methods 
however. 
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Management has been understandably reluctant 
to embark upon office cost reduction programs 
without the benefit of competent advice regard- 
ing the objectives of such programs and the 
manner in which those objectives can best be 
attained. The publication of Mr. Herrmann’s 
book should resolve this problem because, 
though primarily intended as a manual for the 
office methods profession, the book has been 
written from the viewpoint of management. 

In language that is notably 
telligible, the author covers the entire range of 
office methods work. For the benefit of the 
methods analyst, tested and proved techniques 
are described in great detail for the intelligent 
analysis of every function found in office pro- 
cedure, from the single operation to the entire 
complex system. Actual examples are cited 
which validate the effectiveness of these tech- 
niques. The copious use of charts, graphs, and 
analytical work sheets illustrates the most efh- 
cient application of the techniques described. 
Throughout his discussions, the author main- 
tains constant correlation between the systems 
being analyzed and the over-all procedures into 
which the revised systems must fit. 

In many organizations, cost-reduction is car- 
ried out through the medium of a forms control 
group or staff to the point where forms control 
is’ often considered a separate entity, not re- 
lated to methods analysis. The fallacy of this 
reasoning is pointed out by the author in that 
portion of the book devoted to the various ele- 
ments of forms control. Business forms are 
nothing more than tools in the hands of clerical 
workers and, as such, are invariably the main 
factor in determining the effectiveness of an 
office method, system, or procedure. 

With that thought in mind, the author has 
devoted fully half the book to forms control 
work and its relationship to methods analysis. 
In addition to describing a complete forms con- 
trol program, the author discusses all the ele- 
ments of form design, construction, and stand- 
ardization, together with the related elements 
of the manufacture of paper and card stock, 
carbon paper and inked ribbons, and form sets 
The tremendous scope of this book should 
make it a standard reference in all offices where 
management is interested in (a) reduced costs, 
(b) more efficient operations, and (c) in- 
creased managerial control. led 
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GENERAL 


Economic Affairs 


TWENTIETH CENTURY ECONOMIC THOUGHT. Edited by Glenn Hoover. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1950. 819 pages. $12.00. Twenty papers by a distinguished group 
of economists, designed to stimulate a better general understanding of economic theory and 
its applications to the important problems of our time. The book is extremely readable and 
the editor and authors are to be commended for maintaining an unusually high level of interest 
without making any concessions of content or thoroughness for the sake of the sprightly and 
colorful style in which these papers have been written. 


THE STRUCTURE OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY: Some Case Studies. Edited by Walter 
Adams. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1950. 588 pages. $4.75. Bringing together 
the work of 15 distinguished contributors, this book presents a comprehensive, up-to-date view 
of American industry—its diverse forms of market structure and multifarious types of market 
behavior. More than a dozen major industries are treated in interesting detail. 


ENTERPRISE ISLAND. By Hans Christian Sonne. Illustrated by William Linzee Prescott. 
The Business Bourse, New York, 1948. 115 pages. $3.50. A simply told tale about people 
on a mythical island who faced and solved the problem of achieving a balanced economy and 
prosperity for all. In miniature, they faced the same problems that America faces today, and in 
an amusingly drawn parallel, the author shows how our economic system and institutions started 


and grew. An economics primer that everyone, from 12 to 70, can understand and appreciate. 


ECONOMICS OF TRANSPORTATION. By Marvin L. Fair and Ernest W. Williams, 
Jr. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1950. 757 pages. $5.50. A most complete and balanced 
treatment of the economics of the American transportation system—rail, air, water, highway, and 
pipeline. Unusually thorough in its treatment of some of the more important aspects of the 
subject, such as the analysis of the economics of transportation service, treatment of transportation 
rates and their application in the light of existing regulations, and consideration of transportation 
agencies and their functioning. 


HOW TO STAY RICH: The Story of Democratic American Capitalism. By Ernest L. 
Klein. Farrar, Straus and Company, New York, 1950. 196 pages. $2.75. It is the author's 
thesis that it is the lack of a clear conception of the underlying principles of democratic capitalism 
that causes so many Americans to judge the successive ‘‘welfare’’ proposals solely on the basis 
of their apparent advantages. Tracing the background of economic history with a view to 
imparting the really essential characteristics of our system, he makes his case for the retention of 
democratic capitalism in America, and points out how all necessary reforms of it can be achieved 
without jeopardizing civil or economic liberties. 


BASIC DATA OF THE AMERICAN ECONOMY. Third Edition (1950-51). By W. 
Nelson Peach and Walter Krause. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Chicago, 1950. 248 pages. $3.00. 
Provides a wide range of factual information, in chart, tabular and text form, on long-term and 
urrent trends in the following principal sectors of the American economy: national income; 
population and workforce; natural resources; money and banking; international trade and 
finance; government expenditures, tax collections, public and private debt; price levels and eco- 
nomic fluctuations; structure and control of industry; and agriculture. The revised edition brings 
this material up to date and adds new data in almost all the main subject sections. 

A SIMPLE GUIDE TO BIG BUSINESS. By Clifton Reynolds. The Bodley Head, 8 Bury 
Place, London, W. C. 1., 1949. 392 pages. 10s 6d. In the course of this author's inquiry into 
monopolistic and profiteering activities of British industry, he (in the words of his publisher), 
“reveals the whole skeleton of Big Business, and finds the bones diseased and the structure 
unstable.” This highly informal but often humorous review covers the “economic” of everything 
from coal and steel to fish and chips and “pubs and clubs.” 


Written and Spoken Communication 


THE ART OF READABLE WRITING. By Rudolf Flesch. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1949. 237 pages. $3.00. The present volume by the man whom Time magazine has called 
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“Mr. Fix-It of writing,” is neither a sequel nor a rehash of The Art of Plain Talk; rather, the 
two books complement each other. Those who have read the first book will find that there is 
hardly any overlapping; and this, the second, may be read independently of its predecessor. It 
is highly recommended for its sane, practical recommendations, which are almost certain to help 
thousands of people who are not professional writers but who nevertheless need writing skill 
for business letters, speeches, advertising copy, promotional literature, press releases and countless 
other practical purposes. 

PRACTICAL REPORT WRITING. By Selby S. Santmyers. International Textbook Com- 
pany, Scranton, Penna., 1950. 118 pages. $2.75. Deals first with the importance of reports, with 
the background needed by the writer of reports, with the gathering and organizing of material, 
and with the writing of the rough draft of the report. The author then discusses putting the 
report into an understandable and presentable written form. Commendable particularly for its 
emphasis on proper use of the outline. 


BUSINESS COMMUNICATION. By Everett C. Marston, Loring M. Thompson and 
Frank Zacher. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1949. 537 pages. $4.50. This introductory 
text presents the fundamentals of the three basic forms of expression—oral, graphic, and written— 
and their coordination for effective communication. The section on written communication covers 
the business letter, reports, preparation of special business manuals, certain types of promotional 
material, etc. Part II, devoted to graphic communication, presents simplified drawing instruc- 
tions, graphic layout, the various types of relationship charts (e.g., organization charts, flow 
charts), numerical charts, and others. The final section is devoted to effective oral communica- 
tion—public speaking, chairmanship, conference methods, etc. 

GRAPHIC PRESENTATION SIMPLIFIED. By R. R. Lutz. A Modern Industry Book, 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, 1949. 202 pages. $4.00. Recommended as a practical 
guide to the use of modern graphic methods in business. Shows how to analyze a problem in 
order to present facts in their most simple visual form. Detailed information is given on the 
preparation and use of curve charts, bar charts, circle charts, sector charts, statistical map charts 
dot maps, pin and tack maps, flow maps, effective layout, and proper use of lettering and color. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING WITHOUT FEAR AND TREMBLING. By Mark Hanna. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1949. 166 pages. $2.75. Presents in colorful and entertaining 
detail the problems and solutions of subject treatment and delivery. Business men will find many 
helpful suggestions here for enlivening their speeches. 


CREATIVE POWER THROUGH DISCUSSION. By Thomas Fansler. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1950. 211 pages. $3.00. A handbook on effective participation in all types of 
discussion groups. The author outlines in simple terms the rules of behavior and mental attitudes 
that make for fruitful discussion and examines common obstacles to progress. Presents a compre- 
hensive discussion of the process by which decisions are reached through cooperative thinking. 
A final section deals with the duties of the, group leader. 


TIME OUT FOR MENTAL DIGESTION: The Cure for One of ‘i? Gre 
in Dealing With People. 7” Robert Rawls. The Updegraff Press, Ltd., 
1949. 45 pages. $1.00. Be 
and good sense. The 
learn to use it intelli - 1s an aid to 
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THE TOASTMASTER’S HANDBOOK. By Herbert V. Prochnow. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1949. 374 pages. $3.95. Introductions, anecdotes, quotations and tips for the 


toastmaster on planning the after-dinner program, publicizing the event, maintaining a time 
Schedule and other fundamentals of effective chairmanship 


Personality Development and Business Success 


BLUEPRINT YOUR CAREER: A Guide to Success. By Robert F. Moore. 
Heck, Inc., New York, 1949. 151 pages. $2.75. A flexible, 
undergraduate how to make use of his college curriculum to fit 


Stackpole & 
practical plan which shows the 
t himself for the career of his 
choice and which offers to men and women already started on their careers ana seeking advance- 
ment invaluable guidance in job-getting and job-holding techniques. Offers down-to-earth counsel 
from prominent personnel administrators and other industrial leaders on such aspects of career 
planning as: selecting the right prospective employer; writing an effective le 
preparing the resume; making the most of the Job interview; 
when and how to change jobs; a to handle 
aspects of career planning is specific and realistic. 


YOU CAN CHANGE YOUR CAREER. By 
Inc., New York, 1950. 274 pages. $2.95, 


ter of application; 
rules for the first year on the job; 
the salary problem. The advice on these and other 


Martin Panzer. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Offers advice and inspiration to those who wish to 
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re-chart their careers, with suggestions for utilizing past (though seemingly dissimilar) experience 
and making the most of one’s resources in changing to a new occupational field. 


HOW TO GET TOUGH WITH YOURSELF. By J. George Frederick. Business Bourse, 
8 West 40th Street, New York, 1949. 257 pages. $3.00. The author presents his recommenda- 
tions for budgeting time and energy, rounding out a balanced personality, and avoiding the com- 
mon pitfalls to success and happiness. 


PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO LIFE AND WORK. Second Edition. By Harry W. Hep- 
ner. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1950. 724 pages. $6.35. Popular treatment of psychological 
principles and their application to business and personal problems. Revised and enlarged. 


STOP FORGETTING. By Bruno Furst. Greenberg: Publisher, New York, 1949. 308 
pages. $2.95. This guide to developing memory and putting it to practical use presents Dr. Furst’s 
methods and exercises for learning to remember names, faces, addresses, telephone numbers, 
speeches, languages and facts of all kinds. 


YOU AND YOUR PERSONALITY: A Guide to Effective Living. By Esther Eberstadt 
Brooke. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1949. 176 pages. $3.00. Subjects treated here range 
from matters of personal appearance, grooming, clothing, and business and social etiquette, to a 
broader discussion of the attitudes and aspirations that make for personality improvement. 


HOW TO SUCCEED WITH PEOPLE. By Richard W. Wetherill. D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc., New York, 1949. 356 pages. $2.75. (Set comprised of this and two other 
volumes listed below, $6.95.) A guide to skillful handling of every-day human relations. 
Divided into three major sections: (1) Learn to Understand People; (2) Make Everybody Like 
You; and (3) Develop Your Conversational Skill. Illustrated throughout with case examples 
of the application of the principles discussed here. 


HOW TO PUT YOUR IDEAS ACROSS. By Richard W. Wetherill. D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc., New York, 1949. 345 pages. $2.75. Devoted to two major topics—(1) Express 
Yourself Well Before Groups; and (2) Develop Your Power of Persuasion. The author presents 
some helpful guides for organizing and presenting well-constructed speeches—whether prepared 
or informal, participating effectively in group discussions, and stimulating the desired response 
on the part of the audience. 


HOW TO GET LEADERSHIP AND INFLUENCE. By Richard W. Wetherill. D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., New York, 1949. 353 pages. $2.75. Divided into two major sections, 
Part I of this book is devoted to the art of managing and influencing subordinates, and covers 
such aspects of the subject as presenting training effectively, correcting people’s mistakes, inducing 
people to try harder, giving instruction and orders, and improving morale. Part II discusses 
attitudes and techniques for getting along with the boss, gaining recognition and creating a 
favorable reputation. 


Administration 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT. Second Edition. By Lawrence 
L. Bethel, Franklin S. Atwater, George H. E. Smith, and Harvey A. Stackman, Jr. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1950. 851 pages. $5.50. Incorporating the accumulated experi- 
ence of the authors in the diverse backgrounds of production, engineering, economics, industrial 
relations, and administration, this text offers a comprehensive treatment of basic management 
principles as applied to all the major functions of an industrial enterprise. Emphasis in the 
new edition is centered on competitive factors, with new sections on production processes, waste 
control, plant and equipment maintenance, equipment replacement, and other matters dealing 
with principles of cost reduction. All the material has been brought completely up to date. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION—ANNOTATED. By Catheryn 
Seckler-Hudson. The American University Press, Washington, D. C., 1949. 55 pages. While 
addressed primarily to students and practitioners of public administration and government, most 
of the material contained in this annotated bibliography is of direct interest to the business 
reader. Covers a wide selection of books and periodicals on organization and management, re- 
search and research methodology, administrative theory and principles, economics, budgetary 
administration and control, personnel management, public relations, etc. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH—ITS ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION. Edited 
by George P. Bush and Lowell H. Hattery. American University Press, Washington, D. C., 
1950. 190 pages. $3.25. Based on the proceedings of the Institute of Scientific Research and 
Development held at the American University, this book includes papers by such authorities as 
Edward U. Condon, Hugh L. Dryden, Raymund Zwemer, Ralph R. Shaw, C. W. Good, and 
Lawrence W. Bass. 
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Miscellaneous 


SURVEYS, POLLS & SAMPLES. By Mildred B. Parten. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1950. 624 pages. $6.00. A systematic step-by-step description of the procedures necessary for 
successfully carrying out such investigations as consumer and market surveys, surveys of the 
census type, public opinion polls, radio audience surveys, and social surveys. The methods dis- 
cussed include personal and telephone interviews, mail questionnaires, and observational methods. 
The coding and editing of results is likewise treated in detail. The author not only describes 
procedures but also provides a critical discussion of their comparative merits for specific purposes. 
A valuable handbook for all who are concerned with the science of opinion research. 


CONSTRUCTIVE USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY. Edited by S. C. Rothmann. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1949. 258 pages. $3.00. Bringing together 14 articles by scientists who 
are among the leaders in atomic research, this volume is an excellent layman's guide to the 
constructive potentialities of atomic energy. Describes the uses to which it is already being put 
in such fields as industrial power, chemistry, metallurgy, aviation, ceramics, soil-fertilizer research, 
and biological, pharmaceutical, and medical research. 


GIANT BRAINS: Machines That Think. By Edmund C. Berkeley. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York, 1950. 270 pages. $4.00. The dramatic story of machines that calculate, make 
decisions, choose between different courses of actions, determine most of their own instructions— 
the giant mechanical brains that have been under construction only since 1940. Describes several] 
existing large-scale mechanical computers, the powers of which, in the author’s opinion, are so 
great and their future possibilities so vast that a second industrial revolution is in the making. 


SURVEY OF INDUSTRIAL BUYING PRACTICES. National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1766 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., 1949. 63 pages. $10.00. Reports the results 
of a survey of industrial buying practices—from the purchaser's side of the desk. Traces com- 
pany practices beginning with the earliest stated need for the purchase to the completion of the 
purchasing transaction. Based on a sample of 512 purchases of a non-routine nature in companies 
distributed proportionally by type of manufacturing industry and by census region. 


HOW TO ORGANIZE AND OPERATE A SMALL BUSINESS. By Pearce C. Kelley and 
Kenneth Lawyer. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1949. 803 pages. $6.65. The purpose of 
this book is to simplify modern methods of business operation, as practiced by large concerns, 
in order to adapt them to small business units. The authors address themselves to the small 
entrepreneur whose business is limited as to plant, number of employees and capital resource. 
Covers all four sectors of small business—retail, wholesale, manufacturing, and service. Subjects 
include: financing and organizing the small business; selecting a profitable location, physical 
plant and layout, business policies, employee relations, buying practices, pricing, expense contro! 
inventory control, regulations and taxes, credit policies, and record-keeping. 


Labor RELATIONS 
Collective Bargaining 


JOB MODIFICATIONS UNDER COLLECTIVE BARGAINING: A Survey of Company 
Experience and Four Case Studies. By Richard A. Lester and Robert L. Aronson. Industrial 
Relations Section, Department of Economics and Social Institutions, Princeton University, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, 1950. 77 pages. $2.00. A discussion of the question whether technological 
change will be retarded under conditions of collective bargaining. Examines the joint experience 
of companies and unions with the handling of job modifications caused by changing production 
methods. Attention is focused on small-scale, frequent changes that alter only a part of a job 
and that affect but a fraction of the workforce at any one time—changes which, according to 
management and union officials, are more difficult to handle from a labor-relations viewpoint than 
are major technological changes which create entirely new jobs. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING PROVISIONS—-GRIEVANCE AND ARBITRATION PRO- 
VISIONS. Bulletin 908-16, Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor, 1950 
Available from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 156 pages. 35 cents. 
An up-to-date compilation of representative contract clauses dealing with the adjustment of 
grievances and the arbitration of disputes. 

THE USE OF THE COST OF LIVING FACTOR IN GENERAL WAGE ADJUSTMENTS 
A Survey of Recent Experience and Opinion in New Jersey. Institute of Labor and Management 
Relations, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1949. 29 pages. $1.25. Presents 
the details of a survey of New Jersey's experience with the cost of living in wage bargaining. The 
industry wage pattern was found to be more frequently rated as first in importance by manage- 
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ment, with the cost of living usually not the most important factor in determining recent general 
wage adjustments. Labor, on the other hand, rated the cost of living most frequently as the 
factor of greatest importance in determining recent wage adjustments. The authors point out, 
however, that there seems to be little indication that either party wishes the cost of living 
criterion to displace to any large extent such other major factors as industry and area patterns 
and ability to pay from the wage negotiations between management and labor. In addition to 
helpful material on the wage question, this study provides a broad view of the problems 
encountered in negotiating and administering escalator wage clauses. 


Labor Law 


UNIONS BEFORE THE BAR: Historic Trials Showing the Evolution < Labor Rights in 
the United States. By Elias Lieberman. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1950. 371 pages. $5.00. 
Presents the 25 outstanding court decisions which helped shape the legal oun of unions in the 
United States over the past century and a half. The record begins with the ‘Conspiracy of the 
Philadelphia Bootmakers’” in 1805, when eight simple artisans were charged with conspiring 
to raise their wages, and is brought up to the present with a discussion of the John L. Lewis 
contempt case, the Taft-Hartley Law and the issue of labor's social responsibility. A stimulating 
account which will be of interest to the lay reader as well as the student of labor relations. 

CASES ON LABOR RELATIONS. By Harry Shulman and Neil W. Chamberlain. The 
Foundation Press, Inc., Brooklyn, New York, 1949. 1,266 pages. $8.00. A collection of selected 
arbitrators’ opinions, some of which are not elsewhere published. The cases are grouped under 
certain general headings with an attempt, where possible, with such juxtaposition as to point 
up relationships of similarity and difference and to invite comparison. Some of the criteria used 
in the selection are the interest and prevalence of the issues involved, the extent to which the 
various factors in the situations are described and explored, the extent to which the needs and 
interests of those involved in the situation are stated and considered, and the exposition of the 
grounds for the choice of solution. Bibliographies of supplementary readings accompany each 
of the topics. The experiences described will be helpful to all who are interested in labor problems, 
the process of arbitration, and the economic and human factors in industrial group action. 

HOW TO TAKE A CASE BEFORE THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD. 
By Louis G. Silverberg. The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., Washington, D. C., 1949. 292 
pages. $5.00. Here, in convenient form, are the answers to almost any question one could ask 
about the mechanics of NLRB operations and the way in which the Board investigates specific 
issues and examines the facts involved. Presents a clear outline of the NLRB’s power, with a 
simplified description of the Board's structure and functions. Special sections include the follow- 
ing: How Unions Comply and Keep in Compliance With Filing Requirements; How to Deter- 
mine Union's Majority Status; Union-Shop Elections; How to Remedy Unfair Labor Practices; 
Jurisdictional Dispute Cases; How, Where and When to Serve Papers; Rules and Regulations of 
the NLRB. ‘Flow charts’” of NLRB proceedings enable the reader to visualize every possible 
step of every case and complaint. Also contains more than 60 pages of exhibits, including 
reproductions of every form used in any type of NLRB proceeding. A highly valuable reference 
for all who are actively engaged in the field of labor relations. 

MULTI-EMPLOYER BARGAINING AND THE ANTI-TRUST LAWS. By Bert W. 
Levy. Labor Relations Council, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1949. 82 pages. $1.50. A scholarly and absorbing discussion of 
the principal court decisions bearing on the application of anti-trust laws to multi-employer 
bargaining. 

LABOR LAW & LEGISLATION. By Stephen J. Mueller. South-Western Publishing Com 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1949. 945 pages. $6.00. Combining the textbook and casebook 
approaches, the author presents a detailed picture of labor law and legislation in its present 
setting as conditioned by past history. Examines the historical background of labor law; pro- 
visions of significant laws; important historical cases; contemporary court decisions. Instructors 
of labor law will find the case questions presented helpful; in addition a comprehensive instructors’ 
manual is available free to those who use this text for classroom teaching 

DICTIONARY OF LABOR LAW TERMS. Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 214 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, 1949. 94 pages. $1.00. An up-to-date guide to the vocabulary of 
management-labor relations. 


Labor Histories and Case Studies 


CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE UNDER COLLECTIVE BARGAINING: NASHUA 
GUMMED AND COATED PAPER COMPANY AND SEVEN AFL UNIONS. Case Study 
No. 7. By Charles A. Myers and George P. Shultz. National Planning Association, Washington, 
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D. C., 1950. 89 pages. $1.00. A record of peaceful labor relations in a plant where manage- 
ment deals separately with seven AFL unions 1s analyzed in this case study, one of a series of 15 
on the Causes of Industrial Peace Under Collective Bargaining. Major conclusion of the study 
is that this 15-year, no-strike, no-lockout relationship is based on patience rather than pressure, 
on hard work and good will—day in and day out, not just during annual negotiations. A 
highly meaningful study. 

HERITAGE OF CONFLICT. By Vernon H. Jensen. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New 
York, 1950. 495 pages. $4.75. A colorful history of labor in the nonferrous mining industry 
of the West. The background of labor-management conflict and the reasons for its perpetuation 
are thoughtfully analyzed here and most interestingly presented. 


MANAGEMENT BEHAVIOR AND FOREMAN ATTITUDE: A Case Study. By David N 
Ulrich, Donald R. Booz, and Paul R. Lawrence. Division of Research, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard University, Soldiers Field, Boston 63, Massachusetts, 1950 
56 pages. 75 cents. A case analysis of the impact of management behavior on the attitude and 
performance of foremen. The authors have observed first hand some of the significant problems 
of human relationships which are presented and analyzed here. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND MARKET CONTROL IN THE NEW YORK COAT 
AND SUIT INDUSTRY. By Dwight Edwards Robinson. Columbia University Press, New York, 
1949. 248 pages. $3.50. Examines the background and development of the unusual collective 
bargaining relationships existing in the New York coat and suit industry. After summing up 
the key problems and main historical phases of bargaining in the industry, the author presents a 
step-by-step account of the NRA period and its aftermath, and of the Federal Trade Commission's 
action under the anti-trust laws against employers’ organizations and union alike. A full analysis 
and appraisal is given of the National Coat and Suit Recovery Board which is unique, first 
as a “trade association” supported by labor and management jointly, and second as the only 
national association established under the NRA code to survive to the present time. 


THE LABOR STORY: A Popular History of American Labor. By Aleine Austin. Coward- 
McCann, Inc., New York, 1949. 244 pages. $2.50. A history of the labor movement in the 
United States from its earliest beginnings to the present. The author, a union worker and 
educator, is also a vigorous and colorful writer. 


Negotiated Pensions and Benefit Plans 


NEGOTIATED PENSION PLANS: Text of 30 Agreements with Editorial Summary 
Compiled by the Staff, Collective Bargaining Negotiations and Contracts, Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc., Washington, D. C., 1949. 248 pages, spiral bound. $3.00. The majority of the 
pension plans which appear in text in this compilation represent the earliest substantial result of 
collective bargaining on the subject. Industries covered include steel, rubber, coal, food, trans- 
portation, light and power, building, machinery, and others in manufacturing, service and office 
operations. The detailed provisions of the negotiated pension plans reproduced here are als 
summarized and compared in a special section. A valuable compilation, particularly for man 
agement and union negotiators as a guide to future collective bargaining on pensions. 


ANALYSIS OF BENEFIT PLANS IN THE SOUTHEASTERN STATES. By Henry N 
Mims and James F. Haynes. Published by Management Evaluation Services, Inc., Toccoa, Georgia 
1950. 70 pages. $10.00. A factual and up-to-date picture of the operation of benefit plans 
currently in force in a representative group of industries located in the Southeastern States. Covers 
trends and examines typical and novel features of the following types of benefit programs (bot! 
in and out of collective-bargaining agreements): pensions, hospitalization, life insurance, deat! 
and dismemberment benefits, and weekly sickness and accident benefits. Also included is a statis- 
tical summary of company practices in regard to the granting of paid holidays, paid vacations, 
and rest periods. 


PENSIONS FOR EMPLOYEES. Proceedings of the Pension Forum, Committee on Indus 
trial Problems and Relations and the Committee on Education of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York. Chamber of Commerce cf the State of New York, 65 Liberty St., New 
York, N. Y., 1950. 91 pages. $1.00. Contains the following papers on pension problems and 
planning: Some Economic Problems Arising from Expanded Pensions, by Martin R. Gains- 
brugh; Industry's Problems in Pension Plans, by A. D. Marshall; Pension Problems of the Mod- 
erate Sized Company, by John H. Holzbog; Financing Voluntary Pension Plans, by J. W’. Myers; 
Collective Bargaining of Pensions, by Burton A. Zorn. 


WELFARE PLANS AND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. Employer-Employee Relations 
Division, Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Washington 6, D. C., 1950. 43 pages 
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40 cents. Covers the history of collectively bargained welfare plans, the requirement to bargain, 
bargaining techniques, problems of cost, computation of benefits, methods of financing, adminis- 
tration, eligibility requirements, and the question of compulsory vs. voluntary retirement. Also 
contains an annotated bibliography of well-selected works on the subject. 


A STUDY OF INDUSTRIAL RETIREMENT PLANS—Including Analyses of Recently 
Negotiated Union Agreements. 1950 Edition. Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street, New 
York 15, N. Y. 119 pages. Gratis. This edition presents a study of industrial retirement plans 
established or amended in the period 1948, 1949 and the early months of 1950. It is similar to 
earlier studies in form of presentation, but has been brought up to date and contains a new 
section on plans negotiated with unions. Summarizes the salient provisions of 217 plans made 
effective by unilateral action of employers and compares the similarities and points of departure 
in 11 other plans which were recently negotiated with unions. 


Miscellaneous 


INTRODUCTION TO LABOR ECONOMICS. By Orme W. Phelps. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1950. 554 pages. $4.50. An introductory text in labor problems and 
economics, this book defines the subject matter of labor economics, raises the principal issues and 
controversies which grow out of employment contracts in a free society, explains the reasoning 
underlying the different positions in these arguments, and relates the issues to management, union 
and public policy decisions. In order to accomplish this, the book is divided into four main 
sections: a complete description of the labor market in the United States; an introduction to the 
problem of wages; an examination of the issue of security; and a detailed survey of the problems 
introduced by the spread of trade unionism in the past 15 years. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS: A Research Planning Memorandum. By John 
G. Turnbull. Social Science Research Council, New York, 1949. 112 pages. $1.25. This study 
was undertaken in recognition of the rather widespread disagreement among research men and 
practitioners about theoretical principles and patterns of behavior as they affect labor relations. 
Its objective was to identify and analyze significant hypotheses advanced by students of industrial 
relations. The author's survey of the literature of labor-management relations showed that many 
pertinent and provocative generalizations, hypotheses, inferences and questions have been 
developed or raised about factors which influence patterns of labor-management relations in one 
way or another, or which conversely are influenced by given relationships. Yet, the study points 
out, there came to light little or no material which dealt with the validity of the propositions 
or with problems involved in assessing and testing them. The author therefore has assembled 
certain of the most striking inferences and questions which have evolved and indicates that 
research can best be advanced if systematic efforts are made to put these propositions to test 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST ANNUAL MEETING, INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION. Edited by Milton Derber. Industrial Relations Research Associa- 
tion, 704 So. Sixth Street, Champagne, IIl., 1949. 255 pages. Papers on current economic and 
labor relations problems by George W. Taylor, Herbert R. Northrup, J. Douglas Brown, Douglass 
V. Brown, Arthur Kornhauser, C. Wright Mills, and others. With an introductory discussion of 
the formation and development of IRRA. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING, INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION. Edited by Milton Derber. Industrial Relations Research Associa- 
tion, 704 So. Sixth Street, Champagne, III., 1950. 299 pages. Papers on current economic and 
labor-relations problems by Sumner Slichter, Carroll R. Daugherty, Clark Kerr, Joseph Shister, 
Solomon Barkin and others. 


COMBATING DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT IN NEW YORK STATE. By 
Felix Rackow. Research Bulletin No. 5. New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 1949. 52 pages. 15 cents (single copies gratis to New 
York State residents). A study of the operation of the New York State Law Against Discrimina- 
tion. Findings indicate that, contrary to the beliefs of opponents of the Law, there is no evidence 
that business in New York State has been adversely affected by its passage; that the Law has 
meant new employment opportunities for members of minority groups, in many instances; and 
that the policy of the State Commission Against Discrimination, in trying to ‘‘sell"’ compliance 
through persuasion, seems to have worked satisfactorily to date 


ACTION AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT. International Labor Office, Geneva, Switzerland 
1950. 260 pages. $1.50. Available from Washington Branch of ILO, 1825 Jefferson Place, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Part I of this report discusses the main causes and types of unem- 
ployment experienced since the war, and analyzes the underlying economic factors in certain 
countries. The analysis is designed to clarify the nature and significance of recent trends and t 
illustrate the main types of unemployment which exist in substantial volume at the present time 
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The second part of the report is concerned with the action that is being or might be taken to 
prevent, relieve and reduce unemployment. 


A FAIR DAY'S PAY: A Plea for a National Wages Policy. By J. J. Gracie. With a fore- 
word by Thomas U. Matthew. Management Publications Trust Ltd., 2 Caxton Street, West- 
minster, S. W. 1, England. 103 pages. 10/6. A collection of six lectures given before a group 
of industrial executives at the Birmingham Central Technical College, University of Birmingham. 
Explains and illustrates the basic principles of work measurement, their applications, and their 
possible implications for British industry. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Applied Psychology 


HANDBOOK OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY. Edited by Douglas H. Fryer and Edwin R. 
Henry. Rinehart & Company, Inc., New York, 1950. Two volumes. 842 pages. $12.50. An 
excellent compilation of the writings of more than 100 distinguished authors representing every 
field of applied psychology. The 18 chapters comprising this handbook fall into four major 
divisions: The first unit presents the general applications of psychology to group living and to 
individual efficiency and adjustment. The second unit, of particular interest to the business 
reader, presents 29 different articles on specific applications of psychology to business and indus- 
try—interviewing, rating, testing, special selection devices, training, working conditions, personnel 
research and other significant applications. The third unit is devoted to applications of psychology 
to education, and the fourth, with various professional matters—e.g., problems of independent 
practice, relations with other professions, etc. While a sizable section of the handbook is 
devoted specifically to industrial applications, much of the material throughout the entire book 
will be of considerable interest to the business reader. More than 100 special bibliographies list 
the major contributions of applied and professional psychology as conceived by the contributors 


CURRENT TRENDS IN INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Wayne Dennis, Carroll L 
Shartle, et al. University of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1949. 198 pages. $3.75. Eight 
lectures delivered under the auspices of the Department of Psychology of the College of the 
University of Pittsburgh. Opening with a paper on the background of Industrial Psychology, by 
Wayne Dennis, this collection highlights trends in the following areas of application: Organiza- 
tion Structure, by Carroll L. Shartle; Job Requirements, by John C. Flanagan; Personnel Selection. 
by Orlo L. Crissey; Training in Industry, by William McGehee; Employee-Management Relations, 
by Brent Baxter; Morale and Motivation in Industry, by Daniel Katz; and Industrial Psychology 
and the Community, by Harold C. Taylor. 


Recruiting, Testing and Placement 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING. By Frank S. Freeman 
Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1950. 518 pages. $3.50. Presents a comprehensive 
description of psychological tests and explains the theoretical principles upon which they are 
based. The author covers all types of psychological tests, grouping them so that they may prove 
most useful to those interested in particular types or levels. To show the developmental stages 
of certain tests, both older and newer tests are included. A special feature of the book is its 
extensive treatment—descriptive, evaluative, critical—of personality inventories and of projective 
methods, especially in dealing with the Rorschach Test, the Thematic Apperception Tests and 
situational tests for evaluating personality. 


NEVER TOO OLD. New York Joint Legislative Committee on Problems of the Aging, 
1949. 216 pages. Single copies available (supply is limited) from State Senator Thomas C 
Desmond, Chairman, New York State Joint Legislative Committee on Problems of the Aging, 
94 Broadway, Newburgh, New York. Presents the Committee’s findings and recommendations 
regarding the employability of the older worker, together with the details of a tentative over-all 
State program to assist the elderly in coping with the wide range of problems which affect them 


NEGROES IN THE WORK GROUP. By Jacob Seidenberg. Research Bulletin No. 6. New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
1950. 48 pages. 15 cents (gratis to residents of New York State). Summarizes results of a survey 
of the experiences of selected New York State firms that have good records for employing Negroes 
Hiring and placement practices and techniques of successful integration are discussed in detail. 


THE BOSTON DRAMA. Urban League of Greater Boston, Inc., 22 Whittier Street, Boston 
1950. 12 pages. Gratis. Discusses the results of a survey in 1944 of the extent and nature of 
employment for Negroes in Boston retail establishments, and the work of the Urban League in 
bringing existing discrimination to the attention of local management and government officials. 
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Results of a more recent survey indicate tremendous strides in establishing fair employment prac- 
tices for Negroes. Questions of customer acceptance, fellow-employee acceptance, community 
attitudes and similar aspects of the program are also discussed here. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS FOR RETAIL STORE PERSONNEL. By Dora F. Capwell. 
Research Bureau for Retail Training, University of Pittsburgh, 1949. 48 pages. $1.00. Tells 
how to organize and operate a testing program specifically suited to the needs of the department 
or specialty store. Includes norms (developed by pooling data from four large department stores) 
for five tests and 13 different job groups ranging from assistant buyers through salespeople and 
clerical workers to porters, maids, and cleaners. 


RECRUITING AND PLACING COLLEGE GRADUATES IN BUSINESS. Policyholders 
Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York, N. Y., 1950. 66 pages. 
Gratis to Metropolitan group policyholders. Limited supply available to fill requests of other 
executives. Based on an analysis of the program developed by 75 companies large and small, and 
a survey of 45 universities, colleges and technical schools, this report details current practices in 
recruiting and selecting college graduates. Interview, application and rating forms are illustrated. 


Training and Training Aids 


TESTED TRAINING TECHNIQUES. By Kenneth B. Haas and Claude H. Ewing. Illus- 
trated by Robert L. Deschamps. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1950. 111 pages. $2.00. Written 
in a direct, readable style and effectively illustrated, this book describes the training process from 
the instructor's earliest preparation to the final follow-up with the skilled learner. 


INDUSTRIAL FILM BIBLIOGRAPHY. National Metal Trades Association, 122 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, 1949. 96 pages. $2.00. A comprehensive and up-to-date directory of 1,400 motion 
picture and slide-film training aids. Each film is described as to contents, running time, availability 
and whether black and white or color, sound or silent. Several sources from which each film 
may be bought, rented or borrowed, as well as the sales or rental price charged, if any, are given. 
Subjects range from human relations, economics, health and safety, etc., to specific industrial 
processes and operations. 


GUIDE TO MOTION PICTURES, SLIDEFILMS, AND RECORDINGS FOR IMPROV- 
ING HUMAN RELATIONS AND SUPERVISORY TECHNIQUES. Edited By Cheva Armor. 
Staff Service Bulletin No. 12, Film Research Associates, 135 West 52nd Street, New York 19, 
New York, 1950. 30 pages. $1.50. This useful reference on available films and related aids 
presents brief descriptions of the items listed, together with information on running times and 
the sources from which they may be rented or purchased, or both. 


SHOP SAFETY EDUCATION: Training for Accident Prevention in the Home, in Indus- 
sry, and on the Farm. State Education Department, The University of the State of New York, 
Albany, New York, and New York State School of Labor and Industrial Relations, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York, 1949. 319 pages. Paper cover edition, plastic bound, $2.25; cloth, 
$2.95. A practical guide to teaching the principles and techniques of accident prevention. Presents 
detailed and valuable checklists for safe practices in 16 different types of shops—for example, 
electric shops, print shops, food laboratories and kitchens, beauty culture shops, etc. All phases 
of job safety instruction are covered, with special attention to the human factor in accident 
prevention 


HOW TO CONTROL COSTS: An Outline of Basic Principles for the Use of Foremen 
and Supervisors. By Glenn L. Gardiner. Elliott Service Company, 30 North MacQuesten Parkway, 
Mount Vernon, New York, 1950. 11 pages. 20 cents each. (Quantity prices available from the 
publisher.) Fundamentals of gathering and organizing cost information and working out a 
plan for cost control are briefly outlined here as a guide to group discussion for foremen and 
supervisors. One conference leader's outline for a one-session, one-hour meeting based on the 
principles stated here is included in each order for 10 booklets or over. Other titles in this 
series by the same author, uniformly priced, and similarly designed for use in one-hour training 
sessions include: How to Improve Job Methods, How to Prevent Accidents, How to Hold a 
Meeting, How to Maintain Quality, and How to Cut Waste. 


PREPARATION AND USE OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS. Revised and Enlarged edition by 
Kenneth B. Haas and Harry Q. Packer. Drawings by Bert Paul Kuhn. Prentice-Hall, New York, 
1950. 327 pages. $4.65. A discussion of tested procedures in the use of audio-visual aids to 
instruction. The new edition of this book (formerly entitled Preparation and Use of Visual Aids) 
contains several entirely mew chapters on evaluation and measurement of audio-visual aids, 
personalized audio-visual instruction, and the preparation and use of audio-visual aids. The 
chapter formerly entitled “Training Laboratory’’ has been changed to “Instructional Laboratory” 
and completely rewritten. The chapter on television has likewise been completely rewritten and 
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modernized in the light of recent dvelopments in that field. In addition, each original chapter 
has been revised. 


THE FOREMAN’S MANPOWER JOB. By John E. Gagnon and R. W. Verney. National 
Foremen’s Institute, Inc., New London, Connecticut, 1950. 184 pages. $2.50. Discusses the 
foreman’s manpower job with respect to selection, placement, training, orientation, promotions, 
transfers, heal, and his on-the-job responsibilities for human relations and worker development. 


THE FOREMAN’S PRODUCTION JOB. By A. L. Kress and T. O. Armstrong. National 
Foremen’s Institute, Inc., New London, Conn., 1950. 152 pages. $2.50. A guide to modern 
factory organization—what it looks like, how it operates and what part the foreman plays in the 
picture. Part Two is a combined check list and running discussion of points on getting out 
production which are the subjects of most frequent discussion at foremen’s meetings. 


THE FOREMAN’S PLACE IN MANAGEMENT. By T. G. Newton and Bleick von 
Bleicken. National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., New London, Conn., 1950. 150 pages. $2.50. Dis- 
cusses the role of the foreman as a dynamic part of management and the handling of human 
problems as a key part of his management job. 


Counseling 


INDUSTRIAL COUNSELING. By Dugald S. Arbuckle and Thomas Gordon. Bellman 
Publishing Company, Inc., 83 Newbury Street, Boston, 1949. 43 pages. $1.25. This pamphlet 
deals with the history of employee counseling within industrial and union organizations, tech- 
niques of counseling, and areas of difference between clinical and industrial non-directive coun- 
seling methods. 


COUNSELING THE HANDICAPPED IN THE REHABILITATION PROCESS. By 
Kenneth W. Hamilton. The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1950. 296 pages. $3.50. 
Personnel workers and counselors in industry and executive and administrative personnel in 
government and private agencies concerned with the handicapped and their employment will 
find much to interest them in this book. As an aid to employment counselors, the author has 
included an analysis of available information on the experience of impaired workers in industry. 
Employer attitudes, performance records, types of jobs performed by disabled workers, and 
workmen’s compensation as a factor in placement are among the practical aspects of the 
subject which receive thoughtful and informed treatment here. 


Wage Administration 


THE NEW WAGE AND HOUR LAW. Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., Washington, 
D. C., 1949. 173 pages. $5.00. This complete and well-documented analysis clearly explains the 
revised law and the new white-collar regulations. A recommended reference. 


JOB EVALUATION AND WAGE INCENTIVES. Edited by Carl C. Harrington. Conover- 
Mast Publications, Inc., New York, 1949. 289 pages. $4.00. A compilation of material which 
originally appeared in Mr/l & Factory, this book presents step-by-step methods for installing 
job evaluation and wage incentive plans, with case histories of actual company installations. 


SETTING SALARIES IN THE CONTROLLER’S DEPARTMENT. Controllership Founda- 
tion, Inc., 1 East 42nd Street, New York, 1950. 59 pages. $10.00. A companion volume to Evaluat- 
ing Managerial and Supervisory Jobs in the Controller's Department, this excellent study provides 
comparative data on monthly salaries paid by 500 companies for 22 white-collar jobs, classified 
according to location and size of employer. Covers such jobs as assistant controller, chief 
accountant, budgets manager, cashier, office services manager, credits and collection manager, etc., 
plus supervisors of such functions as general ledgers, order and billing, payroll, accounts re- 
ceivable, tabulating bureau, stenographic services, and the like. The text of the report, based 
on the practices of 22 leading companies, gives a practical formula for setting up and administer- 
ing a scientific salary structure, using job evaluations for establishing salary grades and giving 
proper weight to salary differentials and transfer and promotion practices, as well as to salary 
levels for comparable positions inside and outside the company. 


Miscellaneous 


HEALTH AT WORK: Transaction of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting, Industrial Hygiene 
Foundation of America, Inc., Pittsburgh 13, Pa., 1949. 118 pages. Proceedings of the conference 
include papers on the following subjects: Industrial Hygiene Codes and Regulations; The 
Older Worker; Atomic Energy—Its Industrial Health Implications; A Plan for Job Placement; 
Observations on Current Trends in Social Insurance; and others. 
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AVAILABILITY FOR WORK: A Study in Unemployment Compensation. By Ralph Altman. 
A Wertheim Fellowship Publication. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1950 
350 pages. $4.50. The subject of this book is the statutory provision, included in the unemploy- 
ment compensation laws of the 48 states, that unemployed workers may not draw benefits unless 
they are able to work and available for work. The complexities involved in this provision are 
reflected in part by the fact that it has given rise to almost 400,000 appeals to referees, boards of 
review and the courts. This study will be helpful to union and management representatives con- 
fronted with practical questions under unemployment compensation statutes, to lawyers, labor 
economists and vocational counselors, and to federal and state officials and their staffs charged with 
policy-making in the administration of social insurance programs. 


INSTALLING AND MAINTAINING AN EMPLOYEE SUGGESTION PROGRAM. 
Report No. 589, The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, 1950. 57 pages, plus 31 exhibits and 4 
special tabulations. Loose-leaf bound. $7.50. Part One of this report is concerned with the 
essential qualities of a good suggestion system; Part Two covers methods of installing and 
operating the system, together with a number of case studies of particularly successful programs. 

A WORK MEASUREMENT SYSTEM—DEVELOPMENT AND USE: A Case Study. Executive 
Office of the President, Bureau of the Budget, Washington 25, D. C., 1950. 44 pages. 30 cents. 
Describes techniques of developing and installing a system of work measurement adaptable to 
a variety of operations. The study is based on the experience of one large federal agency, the 
Office of the Adjutant General, in the development and use of work measurement, but is sup- 
plemented by information derived from the experience of other federal agencies and private 
business firms. The study describes a measurement system peculiarly suited to administrative and 
service-type work in both government and business. This system provides a basis for measuring 
activities which have generally been considered unmeasurable by traditional methods because 
the operations performed are much less routine than those normally found in manufacturing 
or more repetitive types of office work. 


Epitror’s Note: Notes on recent books in the fields of Production, Market- 
ing, Office Management, Finance, Insurance and Packaging will appear in 
the next issue of THE REVIEW. 


Publications Received 
{Please ordor directly from publishers) Babel 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


EXPERIMENTS IN LEADERSHIP. By Paul S. 
Achilles. Research Division, California Per- 
sonnel Management Association, 870 Market 
Street, San Francisco 2, Calif., 1949. 18 
pages. $1.00. 


Aids for the New York Businessman. State 
of New York Department of Commerce, 112 
State Street, Albany 7, N. Y., 1950. 174 


pages. 


Your Jos AND Your Future. School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance, New York 
University, New York, 1950. 51 pages 

IMPROVING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF MANAGE- Gratis. 

MENT. Business Management Service, Col- 

lege of Commerce and Business Administra- 

tion, University of Illinois, Urbana, III, 

1950. 25 pages. Gratis. 


THE Founpry INDUSTRY IN ILLINOIS. By 
Harry Czyzewski and Burton C. Person. 
Bureau of Economic and Business Research, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., 1950 

HuMAN RELATIONS IN MODERN BUSINESS: A 148 pages. 

Guide for Action Sponsored by American ; 


Business Leaders. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT IN THE USSR. By 





York, 1949. 52 pages..-80 cents. 


THE ORGANIC NATURE OF HUMAN ENTER- 
PRISE. By J.-O. Hopwood. The William- 
Frederick Press, New York, 1950. 43 pages 
$1.00. 

A Handbook 


Your BUSINESS: of Management 
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A. Arakelian. Public Affairs Press, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1950. 168 pages. $3.00. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


Bustness LETTERS. By Walter K. Smart and 
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L. W. McKelvey. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1950. Third edition. 535 pages. 
$5.00. 


Writtnc Business Letters. By Earl P. 
Strong. American Book Company, 88 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., 1950. 
329 pages. $2.75. 


WORKBOOK IN SECRETARIAL PROCEDURES. By 
Ernestine C. Donaldson, et al. Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., Chicago, 1950. Revised edition. 
370 pages. $4.00. 


PERSONNEL 


How To TeLtt Your Business Story IN EM- 
PLOYEE PUBLICATIONS. Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Washington 6, 
D. C. 40 pages. 25 cents. 


CHARTING A New Course IN EMPLOYEE 
RELATIONS. By K. W. Haagensen. Research 
Division, California Personnel Management 
Association, 870 Market Street, San Fran- 


cisco 2, Calif., 1949. 20 pages. $1.00. 


EMPLOYMENT AND COMPENSATION IN EDUCA- 
TION. By George J. Stigler. National Bureau 
of Economic Research, Inc., 1819 Broadway, 
New York 23, N. Y. 77 pages. $1.00. 


WAGES AND Hours IN THE AMUSEMENT AND 
RECREATION INbDuSTRY. Division of Re- 
search and Statistics, State of New York De- 
partment of Labor, 80 Centre Street, New 
York 13, N. Y., 1950. 113 pages. 


STATE AND FEDERAL Hours LIMITATIONS: A 
Summary. Bureau of Labor Standards, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C., 
1950. 141 pages 


HUNTING A CAREER. A Study of Out-of- 
School Youth in Louisville, Kentuchy. Bur- 
eau of Labor Standards, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C., 1949. 117 pages 
Gratis 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 31ST NATIONAL RECREA- 
TION Conaress. National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
N. Y. 144 pages. $2.25 


Our STATE SAFETY AND HEALTH Laws. By 
Lois S. Gray. Extension Bulletin No. 3. New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca. New 
York, 1950. 28 pages. Single copies gratis 
to New York State residents: 10 cents per 
copy to others 


LABOR RELATIONS 


THE HuMAN RELATIONS SMF OF COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING. By Robert D. Denham. Re 
search Division. California Personnel Man 
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agement Association, 870 Market Street, San 
Francisco 2, Calif., 1949. 14 pages. $1.00. 


THE ECONOMICS OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING: 
Proceedings of a Series of Public Lectures 
Held During 1948 and 1949 in Berkeley and 
Los Angeles. Edited by Charlotte Knight. 
Institute of Industrial Relations, University 
of California, Berkeley 4, Calif., 1950. 108 
pages. $1.00. 


1949 PROCEEDINGS OF SOUTHWEST AREA CON- 
FERENCE ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Avail- 
able from P. P. Butler, President, First Na- 
tional Bank, Houston, Texas. 66 pages. 
$2.00. 


COMBATING DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT 
IN New York State. By Felix Rackow. 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York, 1949. 52 pages. 15 cents. Gratis 
to New York State residents. 


MANAGEMENT AND MANAGEMENT'S RIGHTS 
To MANAGE IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, A 
StupY IN DIFFERENCES. By John Louis 
Corrigan. The Catholic University of 
America Press, Washington, D. C., 1950. 
233 pages. 


MARKETING AND SALES 
MANAGEMENT 


BRADFORD'S SURVEY AND DIRECTORY OF MarR- 
KETING RESEARCH AGENCIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE WorLp. By Ernest S 
Bradford. Available from Dr. Bradford at 
Manhattan College, School of Business, New 
York 63, N. Y., 1949. 112 pages. $5.50 


SILENT SELLING. By Robert Rawls . The Upde- 
graff Press, Ltd., Scarsdale, N. Y., 1950 
16 pages. 30 cents. 

THE SALES ENGINEER AND HIS PROBLEMS. By 
Bernard Lester. Available from Lester, Han- 
kins and Silver, 1605 Race Street, Philadel- 
phia 3, Penna. 59 pages. 25 cents. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


ESSENTIALS OF Cost ACCOUNTING. By John 
G. Blocker. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1950. Second edition. 441 
pages. $4.50. 


Harold M 
Company, New 
645 pages 


FINANCING 
Goves. 
York, 
$4.50 


GOVERNMENT. By 
Henry Holt and 
1950. Third edition. 


INVESTMENT FOR Joss. Economic Research 
Department, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington 6, D. C., 1950 

25 cents 


36 pages 


The Management Review 
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Security precautions 


The swift development of events in industrial mobilization 
makes the maintenance of critical perspective on issues and 
actions mandatory. The program of the Fall Personnel Con- 
ference has been planned by AMA's Planning Council of 
personnel executives for personnel executives. An exceptional 
group of speakers and panel menibers will discuss the key 
problems of mobilization including such questions as: 


What are the economic implications 
of industrial mobilization? 


What steps should my company be 
taking now fo prepare Itself for 
the future? 


What are the probable trends in 
labor demands? 


What are the Implications of the 
General Mofors settlement? 


What is the outlook in the wage- 
price spiral? 


How may company facts be effec- 
tively communicated to em- 
ployees? 


What actions does the manpower 
picture indicate? 


What security measures should the 
individual company take in a 
materiel-geared economy? 


You will want to avail yourself of the latest information, learn the newest 


techniques and procedures. 
information. 


Plan to attend. Write AMA for registration 


FALL PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 


Hotel Statler, New York 


October 2-4, 1950 
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